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THE  SMUGGLERS. 


CHAPTER  I. 


Tiie  natives,  while  the  ship  depart*  the  land, 
Ashore  with  admiration  gazing  stand  ; 
In  silent  pomp  she  marches  on  the  teas, 
Majestically  slovr,  Falconbi, 


Mrs  Grie^rson,  the  friend  Miss  Stewart 
had  promised  to  accompany  to  Edinmouth, 
allowed  Mr  Hay  sufficient  time  to  mature 
his  plans  for  his  future  conduct,  by  claiming 
the  faiiil  nent  of  her,  tMiss  Stewart's,  pre-* 
Vol.  1L  B 
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vious  engagement. — A  vessel  was  to  be 
launched  at  Edinmouth,  and  as  this  was  a 
sight  which  attracted  all  the  gentry,  she 
wished  to  be  present,  and  hastened  her  pre- 
parations on  purpose  that  Miss  Stewart  to 
whom  she  supposed  such  a  spectacle  would 
be  new,  might  also  have  an  opportunity  of 
witnessing  it. 

Not  hearing  that  Miss  Stewart  was  ab- 
sent^ she  went  to  Ha-hill^ — for  she  was  one 
of  the  few  ladies  who  visited  there, — on 
purpose  to  concert  her  measures  along  with 
her,  and,  if  possible,  to  make  a  party  ;  or  as 
she  termed  it,  in  compliance  with  Mrs  Hay's 
vocabulary,  to  have  a  ploey.  She  found, 
upon  her  arrival,  that  Mr  Hay  was  from 
home,  and  was  ushered  with  more  than 
usual  formality  into  the  dining-room,  where 
Mrs  Hay  was  sitting  in  silent  solitary  pomp, 
very  unlike  the  bustling  lady  of  Ha-hill. — 
Struck  with  the  appearance,  she  enquired  if 
all  was  well— and  was  dryly  informed,  that 
they  were  all  in  their  ordinary  way.    This 
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answer  did  not  satisfy  Mrs  Grierson,  who 
perceived  that  all  was  not  in  the  ordinary 
way,  and  she  began  to  be  a  little  more  par- 
ticular in  her  enquiries — but  she  could  ob- 
tain nothing*  more  from  Mrs  Hay,  who, 
knowing  her  partiality  for  Miss  Stewart, 
did  not  choose  to  be  explicit,  only  she  en- 
deavoured, by  hints  and  innuendos  to  raise 
suspicions  in  the  mind  of  Mr^  Grierson 
against  the  young  lady,  whose  temper  she 
represented  as  very  disagreeable  to  live 
with,  and  who  had  occasioned  much  "  dis- 
peace"  in  her  family.  Mrs  Grierson,  who 
could  not  comprehend  the  tenor  of  Mrs 
Hay's  conversation,  and  could  not  prevail 
upon  her  to  say  more  than  hint  her  suspi- 
cions, made  her  stay  very  short,  and  pro- 
ceeded directly  tor  Mrs  Corny  ns,  to  ask  her 
aid  in  unriddling  the  dark  sayings  oi  JMrs 
Hay,  which  gave  her  considerable  uneasi- 
ness— on  the  road  she  overtook  a  more  able 
interpreter — Mr  Hay,  who  was  proceeding 
for  Bowerbank,  and  who  was  occupied  in 
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revolving  on  his  mind,  the  very  same  sub- 
jects which  occupied  the  attention  of  the 
lady.  Mrs  Grierson,  without  much  pro- 
logue, expressed  to  him  her  sorrow  at 
any  unpleasant  disagreement  between  Miss 
Stewart  and  his  lady,  which  she  said  had 
deranged  all  her  plan  of  forming  a  pleasant 
party  to  go  to  the  launch.  Mr  Hay,  who 
felt  extremely  hurt  that  his  wife  should  have 
committed  the  egregious,  though  not  un- 
common blunder,  of  entertaining  her  neigh* 
bours  with  a  detail  of  their  family  differ- 
ences, told  Mrs  Grierson  frankly  the  whole 
story  as  it  stood,  and  endeavoured  to  laugh 
it  all  off  as  a  trifle  ;  but  in  spite  of  himself, 
he  could  not  wholly  conceal  his  chagrin, 
while  Jie  requested  Mrs  Grierson  never  to 
whisper  a  syllable  of  the  matter  to  Miss 
Stewart.  To  this  Mrs  Grierson  readily 
afrreed,  adding,  *^the  only  advantage  ever 
she  V.  ould  take  of  the  subject,  would  be  to 
avFi]  htrstlf  of  it,  indttairing  ^'iss  Stewart 
perhaps  longer  than  she  might  have  been 
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able  otherwise  to  do,  and  this  she  hoped  to 
accomplish  without  so  much  as  letting  her 
know  that  Mr  Hay  had  ever  mentioned 
her"— 

Mr  Hay  said  if  she  could  so  arrange 
it,  that  Mrs  Comyns  should  acco  npany 
them  to  Edinmouth,  he  would  make  a  vi- 
g-orous  effort  to  free  himself  at  least  for  one 
forenoon  from  his  other  engai^ements,  aad, 
if  possible,  prevail  upon  his  lady  to  accom- 
pany him  ta  Edinmouth. 

When  they  stepped  into  Bowerbank  par*  , 
lour,  they  found  Captaia  Bruce  and  Mr 
Anslie  there  before  then,  who  had  been 
communicating  the  intelligence  of  the  ex- 
pected launch,  and  requesting  the  ladies  to 
allow  the  officers  of  their  regiment  the  ho- 
nour of  squireing  them  to  the  sight. 

"  You  are  just  come  in  time,"  said  Mrs 
Comyns  to  Mrs  Griersoh  and  her  compa- 
nion, "  Captain  Bruce  and  Mr  Ainslie  have 
been  insisting  upon  our  accepting  an  escort 
from  the  barracks  to  see  this  spectacle  at 
Edinmouth,  and  we  have  half  consented/ 
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and  as  it  must  be  a  holiday  at  any  rate,  I 
think  to  preserve  us  from  the  charge  of  im- 
propriety in  throwing  oiirselyes  upon  the 
protection  of  so  many  young  men,  you  could 
not  do  better,  Mr  Hay,  than  carry  your  fa- 
mily, and  we  shall  all  go  together." 

**^  You  have  anticipated  my  request."  re- 
plied Mr  Hay,  "  for  permission  to  attend 
you— Mrs  Grierson  goes." 

"For  once,  Madam,"  said  Mrs  Comyns, 
addressing  the  lady,  and  at  the  same  time 
breaking  in  upon  Mr  Hay,  "  I  almost  rie- 
gret  that  we  are  to  have  the  pleasure  of 
your  company,  for  I  am  afraid  you  mean  to 
rob  me  of  Miss  Stewart's." 

"  I  only  mean  to  borrow  her  for  a  time," 
answered  Mrs  Grierson,  *^  but  I  hope  1  shall 
be  able  to  restore  her  much  improved  in 
health,  in  return  for  the  mental  improve- 
ment r  piMDmise  both  myself  and  my  chil- 
dren from  her  society." 

The  mighty  affair  was  soon  settled,  and 
as  Bowerbank  was  equi-distant  from   the 
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barracks,  Ha-hill,  and  Mrs  Grierson's,  it  was 
appointed  the  rensdezyaus,  where  all  the 
different  parties  were  to  meet  to  an  early 
breakfast  and  proceed  for  Edinmouth,  Mr 
Ainslie  alone  excepted,  who  had  engaged 
to  attend  a  company  of  young  ladies,  his 
towns-women,  on  board  the  vessel,  and  spend 
the  evening  with  the  owners  and  builders 
©f  the  vessel. 

When  the  day  at  last  arrived,  on  which 
the  long  expected  launch  was  to  take  place, 
the  parties  who  had  agreed,  in  the  military 
phrase,  to  foriji  at  Bowerbank,  were  regular 
as  the  strictest  discipline  could  have  exact- 
ed. Mr  Hay  who  could  not  attend  break  - 
fast,  had  sent  aa  apology,  and  expressed 
his  intention  of  "  m^aking  one,"  during  the 
day.  The  others  went  according  to  their 
settled  plan,  and  took  up  their  positions  in 
line,  as  directed  by  Captain  Bruce,  who 
was  the  commanding  officer  for  the  day. 
The  windows  around  the  building  yard  had 
been  bespoken,  and  all  the  party  were  ac* 
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com modated  with  seats  and  situations  whence 
they  could  ^ee  the  whole  with  ease. 

Anslie  and  his  party  had  hardly  arrived 
among  the  croud,  when  he  was  familiarly 
accosted  by  a  young  gentleman,  who  an- 
nounced himself  as  an  Edinburgh  acquaint- 
ance, and  who  he  had  discovered  to  be  a 
Mr  xMartin,  whom  he  had  known  as  a  fel- 
low student  of  medicine  at  College,  and  in- 
troducing him  in  due  form  to  the  ladies,  he 
was  immediately  incorporated,  without  fur- 
ther ceremony,  among  the  gay  band. 

Anslie's  party  had  been  invited  to  be  on^ 
board  the  vessel  during  the  launch,  where 
a  cold  check  had  been  prepared  in  case  of 
being  detained  in  getting  round  into  the 
harbour.  The  ship  builder's  yard  was 
thronged  with  men,,  women,  and  children, 
many  of  whom  had  come  from  a  considera- 
ble distance  to  see  the  sight. — Every  boat 
that  could  be  had  was  put  in  requisition, 
and  the  whole  bay  appeared  in  motion  ; 
every  window  which  could  command  a  peep 
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was  filled  with  "  all  the  beauty  and  fashion 
of  the  country."  Captain  Thomson,  accom- 
panied by  his  friends,  formed  a  semicircle 
round  the  stern  below,  and  Anslie  with  his 
party,  looked  over  the  quarter  railings  above, 
each  having  drunk  a  happy  conclusion  to 
the  launch,  and  success  to  the  vessel ;  the 
last  shores  were  driven  off,  and  she  began 
to  move  majestically  towards  the  element 
for  which  she  was  formed,  when  the  Cap- 
tain, dashing  the  accustomed  bottle  of  wine 
at  her  stern,  named  her  the  Enterprise, — 
this  was  the  signal  for  three  hearty  cheers 
from  all  present,  which  v/ere  cordially  re- 
peated when  her  bow  gave  the  first  dash 
among  the  waves,  and  continued  till  she 
cleared  th«  dock,  miA  was  swimming  in 
the  Bay.  When  she  had  got  fairly  into 
smooth  water  after  the  agitation  of  the 
plunge  had  subsided^  and  she  was  gently 
towing  round  into  the  harbour,  the  party 
repaired  to  the  cabin  to  enjoy  the  collation. 

The  launch,   the  company,  the  fineness  of 
Bd 
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the  day  were,   as  usual   on  such  occasions^ 
the  topics  of  conversation  among  the  com- 
pany;, when  one  of  the  young  ladies  remark- 
ing that  Mr    Martin  had.  been   extremely 
jucky  in   arriving  just  in  the  nick. of  time. 
*'  Aye,"  said  Mr  Ainslie,  "  I  forgot  to  ask 
you,  Henry,  how  you  came  to  pop  in  upon  us 
so  very  apropos  ?" — Mai*tin  related  with  great 
simplicity  the  fact,  that  his  visit  was  invo^ 
luntary,  and  only  suppressed  the   original 
cause,   which,  as  there  existed  no  necessity 
for  detailing  it  in  a  mixed  company,  he  re- 
served for  the  private  ear  of  his  friend ;  w  ho, 
although  he  joined  in  the  general  mirth   at. 
Henry's  absence  of    mind,   and  knew   his 
natural  carelessness,  could  not  help  suspect- 
ing that  something  more  than  mere  inatten- 
tion was  the  cause  of  his  voyage,   especially 
as  he  saw  he  could  not  avoid  discovering 
some  uneasiness  when  asked  what  stay  he 
intended  to  make  in  Edinmouth,   "at  any 
rate  you'll  stay  over  to-night  with  us,  and 
<>o  with  me  to  the  launching- feast^  in  Mac- 
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Bain's,  where  I  shall  introduce  you  to  some 
of  the  first  people  of  our  town  ;"  said  Ain- 
sUe, — Henry  promised  he  would. — 

By  this  time  the  Enterprise  was  along- 
side the  quay,  and  the  company  dispersing. 
Ainslie  having  some  particular  engagements, 
and  telling  Henry  that  he  would  expect 
Mini  at  M*Bain's  at  eight  o'clock,  left  hinr 
to  his  meditations,  and  he,  in  somewhat  bet- 
ter humour,  set  out  to  spend  the  time  in  wan- 
dering about  the  town  and  its  environs,  till 
the  hour  appointed. 

While  the  different  Dramatis  PeFsonae 
are  engaged,  we  shall  introduce  Mr  Henry 
Martin  to  the  more  particular  acquaintance 
©four  readers. 
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CHAPTER  II. 


Come,  I  admit  you  tax  me  right," 
Piudence,  'tis  true,  was  oui  of  sight. 
And  you  may  whisper  all  you  meet 
The  man  was  rogue  and  indiscreet ; 
Yet  lell  me,  while  you  censure  me, 
Are  you  from  error  sound  and  free  ? 


JjtOYD. 


HiENRY  Martin  had  served  an  apprentice- 
ship to  a  country^  surgeon,  and  came  to  tJie 
Scottish  capital  to  attend  the  classes,  and 
obtain  a  diploma ;  he  prosecuted  bis  studies 
as  many  young  medical  gentlemen  do,  even  at 
this  day  He  attended  the  statea  number  of 
lectures,  and  thought  if  he  acquired  know- 
ledge sufficient  to  enable  him  to  answer  the 
questions   upon   his    ea^amination,   it    was: 
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enough ;  but  his  favourite  studies  were  books^- 
of  imagination,  and  unfortunately  those  ni- 
fected  with  the  spurious  sentimental,   were 
those  to  which  he  was  most  attached ;  thej< 
cherished   his  natural   indolence   of  mind,^ 
and  vitiated,  while  they  amused  his  imagi* 
nation,   by  stories  of  happiness  without   la- 
hour,  and  wealth  without  industry  :  econo- 
my was  of  the  number  of  the  proscribed  vir- 
tues, and  Martin,  after  two  years  dangling 
about  town,  found  himself  under  the  ne- 
cessity of  making  a  hurried,  but  silent  re- 
treat,   from  an   officious  and  troublesome 
set  of  acquaintance,  from  whose   funds  he 
had  liberally  borrowed,   not  with  the  most 
distant  idea  of  defrauding  them,  but  merely 
under  the  impression^  that  their  memories 
might  prove  equally  treacherous;  with  his 
own  ; — a  few  unexpected  hints  from  a  city- 
officer  convinced  him  of  his  mistake.  Arous- 
ed from   his   indolent  inactive  dreams,  he 
set    out,    cursing    the    selfishness    of   the 
world,  and  the  ingratitude  of  mankind  ;  unr 
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certain  whither  to  go,  and  determined  onp 
nothing ;  except  that  he  could  not  go  to 
jrelatives  whose  funds  were  exhausted,  nor 
remain  in  a  place  where  he  had  no  prospect 
of  escaping  a  jail — in  a  state  of  mind  little 
short  of  madness,  he  rushed  down  to  Leith,. 
knowing  nothing,  hoping  nothing.  Not  dar- 
ing to  take  iwrnself  to  task,  or  think  seriously 
on  his  situation,  he  paced  up  anddown  the  pier 
without  bejng  able  to  bring  his  mind  to  set- 
tie  on  any  thing,  except  some  indistinct 
visions  of  good  fortune,  which  providence  or 
chance  w^as  to  throw  in  his  way ;  lie  was 
roused  suddenly  from  a  brilliant  reverie  of 
this  kind  by  "Come  sir,  if  you  don't  be 
quick,  you'll  lose  your  passage,"  and  he, 
without  stopping  to  think,  or  enquire,  fol- 
lowed a  sailor  on  board  a  vessel  that  was 
getting  under  sail,  and  in  less  than  a  quar- 
ter of  an  hour  he  was  in  the  middle  of  the 
Forth. 

During  the  bustle  of  getthigout  of  port, 
and  under  way,  Henry  retired  to  the  cab  Id, 
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where  he  sat  musing  unnoticed,  in  a  solitary^ 
earner,,  and  as  soon  as  it  began  to  grow 
dark,  went  to  bed  in  order  to  ruminate  on; 
his  strange  situation.  When  he  recollected 
that  he  knew  not  a  soul  on  board,  and  had- 
only  a  few  shillings  in  his  pocket,  his  sen- 
sations were  none  of  the  most  pleasant ;  he 
had  not  ventured  to  ask  the  name  of  the 
ship  or  of  the  Captain,  nor  to  what  port' 
she  was  bound;  for  he  had  no  idea  that  the 
information  would  render  them  more  agree- 
able— but  he  wisiied  for  America,  and  he^^ 
suspected  London. 

The  passengers  were  alL  busy, .  looking 
some  after   their  luggagey  and  some  after/ 
their  supper.     Henry  had   neither  luggage 
nor  appetite  ;  beseemed  to  himself  a  branch.^ 
torn  off  bleeding  from  the  stock  of  society  ; 
an  exile  self-driven  from  his  native  country  ; 
and  he  could  scarcely  prevent  himself  from^ 
exclaiming  aloud  against  his  own  folly  and' 
thoughtlessness  the  one  moment*  and  the 
next  raving    against   fortune    wliich    had. 
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doomed  him  to  be  miserable.  He  passed 
an  anxious,  restless  night,  but  could  come 
to  no  other  determination,  only  that  he  was 
the  most  unfortunate  being  in  existence, 
and  could  not  make  it  better.  The  night 
was  stormy,  and  he  found  a  kind  of  gloomy- 
pleasure  in  believing,  that  the  elements 
sympathised  with  him.  He  wished  for, 
and  feared  the  approach  of  morning  ;  he  was 
anxious  to  know  the  Gertaiirty  oi  his  fate, 
and  he  feared  to  encounter  the  captain, 
when  the  mistake  should  be  discov<?red, 
that  he  had  come  on  board  the  vessel  with- 
out any  right  to  be  there,  without  money 
and  without  clothes. 

The  moment  JNSartin  rose  from  his  bed, 
for  he  had  not  undressed,  he  went  upon 
deck — "  Well  friend,"  said  he  to  the  man 
at  the  helm,  "  when  do  you  think  we'll  get 
to  London  at  this  rate  T^ 

No  sailor  likes  to  be  asked  the  foolish  ques- 
tion,— "  when  do  you  think  we'll  reach  such 
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d  place  ?"— especially  if  he  has  not  been  above 
twelve  or  fourteen  hours  out  of  Port. 

"  I  think,"  answered  the  sailor  roughly, 
with  a  sarca-^ic  grin,  "  you'd  as  well  go 
down  stairs  and  take  another  nap,  young 
man,  you  havn't  got  last  night's  grog  out  of 
your  head." 

"  I  am  serious,"  replied  Martin. 

"  A  biscuit  will  crack  better  than  that 
joke,"  said  the  tar,  "  you'd  take  London  ia 
the  way  to  Hamburgh,  would  you." 

"  Hamburgh  !"  cried  Martin,  truly  as- 
tonished, "  am  I  bound  for  Hamburgh." 

"  Where  else,  my  boy,  would  you  be 
bound  for  in  a  Hamburgh  trader." 

"  I  thought  I  was  on  board  a  London 
vessel — " 

"  You  are  just  as  snugly  on  board  the 
Elizabeth,  constant  trader  between  Leith 
and  Hamburgh  as  I  am — that's  all." 

Martin  took  two  or  three  rapid  turns 
along  the  quarter  deck,  considering  what 
method  he  should  pursue  with  the  Captain, 
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If  I  go  to  Hamburgh,  I  have  as  good  a 
chance  of  getting  into  some  kind  of  employ- 
ment, as  if  I  go  to  London,  for  I  am  equally 
well  known  in  the  one  place  as  in  the  other 
— I  shall  try  if  I  can  interest  the  Captain- 
by  some  cock  and  bull  story,  perhaps  he 
may  be  able  to  assist  me,  I  can't  be  worse. 
— Before  he  could  settle  upon  a  plausible 
tale  for  the  Captain,  the  Captain  made  his 
appearance,  and  before  he  could  almost  look 
about  the  weather,  the  sailor  hailed  him 
with  "  here's  a  lad  got  into  a  fine  taking, 
hes  come  with  us  instead  of  a  London- 
ship/' 

*'  What !"  said  the  Captain,  to  Martin, 
"  did  you  mistake  the   Elizabeth  for  the 
Mary,  Captain  Hope,  of  London,  that  wasr- 
to  sail  last  night  along  with  us  ?" 

"  I  did  not  know  what  her  name  was"  re- 
plied Martin,  "but  she  has  got  my  lug- 
gage on  board,  and  here  am  I  with  only  ^ 
few  shillings  and  no  cloaths." — 
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"But  how  could  you  be  so  stupid  as  to 
mistake  ?" — 

"  I  did  not  tljink  at  all  upon  the  subject^ 
cried  Henry,  interrupting  him,  **but  here  I 
am,  what  can  be  done  ?" — 

"  Perhaps"  said  the  Captain,  if  the  wea- 
ther be  moderate,  the  Mary  may  come  up 
with  us  before  we  get  out  of  the  Forth^ 
and  you  may  be  put  on  boards  or  we  shall 
fire  a  gun  as  we  pass  Edinmouth,  and  bring 
off  a  boat  to  take  you  ashore-^ — here  you  can't 
remain  without  clothes,  that's  plain,  besides 
what  would  you  do  at  Hamburgh  ?'— 

"  If  you  take  me  to  Hamburgh,"  said 
Martin,  "  you  must  keep  me  there,  or  bring- 
me  back.'' 

"  But  wh^t  the  Devif  brought  you  here  P'^ 
answered  the  Captain  angrily,  "  I  never 
knew  any  thing  like  it  in  my  life. ' — 

"  I  tell  you,"  quoth  Martin,  "  a  sailor  hur- 
ried me  on  board  before  I  was  aware." — 

"  If  I  knew  the  scoundrel^,  I  should  make 
him  hurry  you  ashore  before  he  was  aware," 
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said  the  Captain,  squirting  a  mouthful  of 
tobacco  juice  with  great  vehemence  into 
the  sea—"  and  then  if  it  spring  up  fresh,  we 
mayn't  be  able  to  lay  off  Edinmouth-bay, 
or  there  mayn't  be  a  boat  ready  to  come 
out;  or— why,  Sir,  did  you  not  see  that 
this  was  not  your  vessel  before  you  left 
Leith  harbour  ? — but  ashore  you  shall  go, 
that's  certain,"  roared  the  Captain,  as  he 
went  down  the  companion-stair: 

What  an  unfeeling  brute,  muttered  Mar- 
tin to  himself,  I  might  have  seen- from  his 
countenance,  that  he  is  incapable  of  doing  a 
generous  action,  the  finger  of  humanity 
never  touched  a  pulse  in  his  sour*— then, 
turning  to  the  helm's-man — "  do  my  good 
friend,  try  and  get  me  ashore  in  Edin- 
mouth  bay,  I  know  a  friend  there." 

"  That's  as  the  wind  serves''  said  the  sail- 
er, dryly.— 

"It  would  serve  you,  and  your  Captain" 
exclaimed  Martin,  "  as  you  deserve,  if  it 
were  to  blow  you  both   to   H ,  for   a 
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couple  of  ungenerous,  hard-hearted  mon- 
sters."— 

"  Don't  be  in  such  a  passion,  young  gentle- 
man, though  I  didn't  bring  you  aboard,  Vd 
lend  a  hand  to  set  you  ashore  with  all  my 
heart,  but  I  think  I  see  the  Mary  gaining 
upon  us, — if  you  get  in  your  own  vessel^ 
that'll  be  better."— 

"  It  won't  be  better,— I  want  to  get  on 
land  again^ — I  thought  sailors  had  been  a 
generous  set  of  beiags,  but  you  are  just  like 
the  rest  of  the  world,  incapable  of  doing 
any  noble  action, — except  for  money,  vile 
sordid  gain !" 

The  sailor  made  no  reply,  but  "  hilloa, 
will  you  there  boy,  tight  that  fore-topsail 
clue- line  " 

Martin  was  now  Very  anxious  to  get 
away  from  the  Elizabeth,  and  by  no  means 
desirous  of  going  on  board  the  Mary,  as  the 
circumstances  of  his  case  did  not  admit  of 
a  very  strict  scrutiny.  He  therefore  ob- 
served, with  satisfaction,  that  as  "  the  day 
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broke  through,  the  storm  was  hushed,  and 
€ven  the  breeze  began  to  die  away." 

Before  twelve  at  noon  they  were  nearly  op- 
.  posite   Edinmouth  bay,  the  sun  had  burst 
throu :  h  the  clouds,  and  a  gentle  swell,  with 
tremulous  motion  exhibited  on  the  surface  of 
the  sea,  sparkling  in  his  rays,  the  whitish 
curling  of  the  foam  on  the  tops  of  the  mi- ' 
mic  billows,  like  fanciful  wreaths  of  pearls 
and  emeralds,  floating  around  the   sides  of 
the   vessels,    who  now,  with  every    bit   of 
canvas  set,   seemed  scarcely  moving  along 
the  waters, — there  was  every  appearance  of 
laying  off  Edinmouth   all  day,  and  no  ap- 
pearance of  the  Mary's  nearing  the  Eliza- 
beth. The  signal  gun  was  accordingly  fired; 
and  in  a  short  time  Henry,   with  an  alacri- 
ty,  and  even  cheerfulness,  left  the  vessel 
he  had  so  unexpectedly  entered  ;  the  Cap- 
tain, as  he  was  stepping  into  the  boat,  sar- 
castically advised  always  to  see  his  luggage, 
stowed  away  himself,   and  be  sure  that  he 
knowed  the  Captain's  name,  and  the  name 
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of  the  ship,  ^'  and  hark'ee,  my  lad,"  added 
his  friend  the  helm's-man,  ^*  always  ax  before 
you  leave  port  whether  the  ship  means  to 
take  London  in  her  way  to  Hamburgh,— 
a  good  voyage  to  you  on  the  main  deck  of 
the  mail  coach  or  the  post  waggon  packet 
to  Newcastle." 

A  number  of  similar  pleasantries  were 
discharged  at  poor  Henry,  a  parting  salute 
which  he  did  not  feel  at  all  disposed  to  re- 
turn. 

The  boat  in  which  Henry  was,  a 
small  two  oared  light  skiff,  skimmed  along 
with  great  celerity ;  and  he,  blessed  or  cursed 
with  the  propensity  of  forgetting  the  pre- 
sent in  the  baseless  irregular  enervating, 
but  enchanting  vagaries  of  an  unchastised 
imagination,  felt  a  degree  of  elevation  of 
spirit  in  a  fancied  struggle  with  adversity, 
and  the  already  achieved  victory,  which 
neither  his  former  conduct  nor  the  expe- 
rience he  had  had  of  the  facilities  of  his  dis- 
position, warranted  him  to  anticipate.  There 
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are  few  persons  on  whose  minds  a  charming' 
day,  rapid  locomotion,  and  beautiful  scenery 
have  not  a  powerful  influence,  and  Henry  en- 
joyed all  these  in  his  passage  to  the  shore.  The 
small  village  of  Edinmouth  rose  gradually 
from  the  bay,  on  a  gentle  aclivity  ;  the  white 
tall  spire  of  the  town  house  at  the  one  end, 
and  the  more  ancient  steeple  of  the  church 
in  the  centre,  were  two  prominent  features ; 
around  lay  scattered  the  houses  of  various 
sizes,  but  in  no  determinate  order,  inter- 
mingled with  trees  and  spots  of  garden 
ground,  conveying  to  the  eye,  at  a  distance, 
the  appearance  of  a  number  of  gentlemen's 
seats  surrounded  with  pleasure  gi^ounds,  offi- 
ces, &c.  while  the  small  but  crowded  harbour 
gave  life  and  activity  to  the  scene,  which 
the  ship-builder's  yard,  in  the  immediate  vi- 
cinity tended  to  heighten  ;  the  precipices  on 
each  side  the  bay,  and  the  mountains  in 
the  back  ground  completed  the  picture. 
As  Henry  approached  the  town,  he  ob- 
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served  all  the  vessels  in  the  harbour  de- 
corated with^  flags,  and  on  being  informed 
that  there  was  to  be  a  launch,  he  deter- 
mined, as  he  had  never  seen  any  thing  of 
the  kind,  he  would  be  one  of  the  st)ecta- 
tors. 

When  he  came  to  settle  with  the  boat- 
men, a  point  which  had  never  interrupted  his 
meditations,  they  demanded  five  shilling>i,  and 
he,  having  no  more  than  eight  in  his  pocket*^, 
resisted,    with  all  his  impetuosity,  the  de- 
mand as  exorbitant  and  unfair ;  but  he  was 
a  stranger,   and  was   forced  to  submit   to 
the  imposition,  which  he  did  with  an  heavy 
heart,    and  many   expressions    of  indigna* 
tion.     Tne  crowd  was  gathering  when  he 
landed,     and    poor    Martin    mingled    with 
them     Every  face  was  smiling,  but  alas  ! 
said   he,    no  face    smiles   on   me;    he    was 
wandering    alone,   amid  a  multitude,    and 
the  idea  that  he  perhaps,  of  all  the  assem- 
bled crowd,  met  no  friendly  eye,  heightened 

the  j-t^nse  of  his   solitariness  to  a  degree  of 
Vol.  II.  C 
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misanthrophy,  which  made  him,  in  the  bit- 
terness of  his  heart,  curse  himself  and  his 
species.  It  was  in  this  disposition  of  mind 
he  met  Ainslie  and  his  party ;  no  sooner, 
however,  was  he  invited  to  share  along  with 
them  in  the  day's  amusement,  than  forget- 
ting his  distresses,  he  entered  with  all  his 
wonted  thoughtless  gaiety  of  soul,  into  the 
pleasures  of  the  scene  around  him.  We 
sftiall  now  follow  him  to  the  launching  fea^t. 
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CHAPTER  III. 


lElouTnl  the  charged  Bowl  the  sailors  form  a  ring^ 
By  liirns  recount  the  won'rlrous  tale,  or  sing, 
As  love  or  battle,  hardships  of  the  main, 
Or  genial  wine,  av7ake  their  homely  strain.   ' 


A.  LAUNCHING  feast  in  the  town  of  Edinmouth 
consisted  of  two  parts,  or  two  separate  com- 
panies. The  ship-builder  gave  a  supper  t^ 
his  employers  and  friends  on  tlie  evening 
of  the  day  on  which  a  ship  was  safely 
launched,  and  the  owners  of  the  ship, 
commonly  gave  a  supper  and  a  drink  td 
the  carpenters  and  workmen  on  the  same 
evening',    in   another  house,  to  which  ^Jie 
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young  men  added,  as  they  did  on  the  pre- 
sent occasion,  a  fiddler,  and  invited  seme 
of  their  female  acquaintances  to  a  dance. 
It  was  to  the  first  company  that  Henry  had 
been  invited  by  his  friend.  He  was  punc- 
tual, as  was  Ainslie,  who  w^ished'to  be  ra- 
ther before  than  after  the  hour  of  supper, 
(nine  o'clock)  that  he  might  explain  the 
characters  of  the  expected  company,  and 
introduce  Martin  to  them  as  they  arrived. 
With  those  most  materially  connected  with 
our  history,  M'Groul,  Thomson,  &:c.  our 
readers  are  already  acquainted,  as  also  with 
the  landlord,  who  on  these  occasions  always 
made  one ;  the  others  were  described  by 
Mr  Ainslie  as  they  came  in  ;  the  first  was 
Mr  William  Winram,  Surgeon,  who  gene- 
rally went  by  the  name  of  Doctor ;  he  was 
a  very  sensible  old  man,  who  had.  married 
a  handsome  young  wife,  and  who  fell  into 
a  mistake  very  common  with  very  sensible 
old  men  who  commit  similar  extravagancies, 
-—that  of  imagining  that  his  lady  should  al- 
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ways  prefer  associatino^  with  gentlemen  of 
his  age,  in  preference  to  the  society  of  those 
about  her  own,  a  point  on  which  she  ven- 
tured to  differ  from  the  worthy  practitioner, 
arid  as  he  a  as  an  easy,  good  tempered  man, 
after  a  short  struggle  he  gave  up  the  con- 
test, atid  allowed  her  to  find  her  amuse- 
ment at  home,  while  he  spent  six  nights 
out  of  seven  at  a  "  literary  ciuh,''  which 
met  in  M'Bain's,  composed  of  the  ganger, 
the  parish  schoolmaster,  M'Groul,  the  post- 
master, and  some  striplings  who  were  occa- 
sionally admitted  to  suck  in  at  once  the  wis- 
dom and  the  punch  of  the. venerable  sages. 
"  Should  you  remain  a  few  days  in 
Edinmouth,  I  shall  introduce  you,"  added 
Ainslie,  "  to  the  lady,  she  is  gay,  volatile, 
and  somewhat  romantic  in  her  disposition ; 
but  though  her  petite  soupes  are  frequent- 
ed by  most  of  the  young  men  about  Edin- 
mouth, 1  have  never  heard  that  the  breath 
of  scandal  has  ever  touched  her  reputation. 
The  old  man^.knowing  her  virtue  to  be  unim- 
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peachable,  is  proud  of  possessing  a  trea- 
sure, though  he  cannot  enjoy  4t ;  and  as  he 
is  rich  enough,  he  lets  htr  shine  in  her  own 
sphere,  and  very  seldonn  interrupts  her  par- 
ties, except  upon  very  particular  occasions. 
The  next  is  the  minister,  he  is  an  excellent 
social  companion  over  a  bowl,  and  sings  a 
good  song — he  is  married  to  a  relation  of- 
Thomson's,  and  is  therefore  asked,  but 
otherwise  he  is  always  at  the  wars  with  his 
parishioners;  at  present  he  is  striving  for  an 
augmentation,  although  he  has  nearly 
idgSOO  a-year,  and  good  glebe  and  manse.  It*, 
is  the  universal  wish  of  his  parishioners  that 
he  may  not  obtain  it ;  indeed  so  much  has 
his  litigious  spirit  hurt  his  intercourse  with 
iiis  people,  that  he  is  now  seldom  invited 
any  where,  though  at  4irst  when  he  came 
here  he  was  universally  run  after ;  he  brings 
with  him  a  young  sprig  of  divinity,  a  Mr  Man- 
son,  you  used  to  be  fond  of  an  argument, 
he'll  take  you  up  at  a  minute's  warning." 
The  guests  now  began  to  arrive,  and  ia* 
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terrupted  Ainslies  farther  description;. they 
were  so  numerous  as  to  preclude  a  personal 
introduction,  even  had  this  ceremony  been 
known  among  the  inhabitants  of  Edinmouth. 

The  supper,  which  formed  no  bad  repre- 
sentation of  a  dinner,  was  plain  and  substan- 
tial, solid  and  abundant ;  boiled  beef  and 
greens  graced  the  top ;  most  respectable 
spar-ribs  smoked  at  the  bottom ;  fish  and 
fowl  were  in  abundance,  potatoes  sent  in 
by  the  "  forpit,"  in  huge  ashets,  formed  the 
side  dishes ;  and  Mrs  M^Bain  had  exerted 
herself  in  producing  enormous,  if  not  ele- 
gant, rice  puddings  and  custards. 

When  the  summons  of  **  tak  your  seats  gen- 
tlemen !"  was  given  by  the  waiter ;  the  minis- 
ter, who  had  been  requested  to  take  the  head  of 
the  table,  obtained,  together  with  some  of  the 
merchants,  quiet  possession  of  their  seats, 
as  did  Captain  Thomson  and  his  particular 
friends,  at  the  bottom  ;  but  more  having 
been  invited  than  the  ample  tables  could 
well  accommodate,  inexpressible  confusion 
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reigned  in  the  middle,  "  here,  tak  a  bit  o'  my 
chair — pit  the  twa  thegither — hoot,  w  ee  11 
do  fine,  if  }  e'll  just  sit  close."  "  Never 
mind,  Til  get  a  side  till  the  claith's  re- 
moved,' were  repeated  and  resounded  from 
side  to  side. 

"  Gae  ye  awa  up  near  the  minister,"  said 
Dr  Winram  to  Mr  Hector,  one  of  the  he- 
ritor^, "  yell  get  a  good  ^eat  there." 

"  The  nearer  the  kirk  the  farer  frae 
God,"  was  the  reply,  '*  I'll  try  an  find  room 
whare  I  am.*' 

"  Gentlemen,  if  you'll  only  lay  bye  there 
a  bit,  till  we  get  the  grace,"  hollowed  out 
the  C^tain  amid  the  confusion  "  vf e'll  jam 
close,  and  see^  to  get  you  all  stowed  away." 

The  grace  was  accordingly  said,  but  it 
was  lost  in  the  noise,  "amen"  being  the 
only  word  distinctly  heard,  and  it,  as  the 
signal  for  commencing  a  general  attack> 
was  re-echoed  from  every  end  of  the  table. 
On  the  pronunciation  of  this  cabalistic  word^ 
the  promiscuous  outcry  which  instantly  inr- 
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sued  of  "  ril  thank  you  for  a  little  of  your 

beef," — "  Mr^ ^^  if  you  please  a  slice  of 

of  your  rib" — "  A  wing  of  that  fowl,  next 

you  xVlr ,"  ''A  small  bit  offish,""  Do  you 

choose  greens  ?" — "A  little  fat  to  your  rump  ?" 
"  I've  only  got  a  tail  left." — "  Stick  in  your 
fork  into  what  s  next  you" — was  aided, 
assisted,  and  increased- by  awkward  attend- 
ants bawling  out  in  rude  buiToonery,  "  was 
you  wantin'  this  ?"  ''  Is  this  your  leg  Sir  ?" 
"  I'll  bringyour  tongue  immediately,"  which 
being  again  intermingled  with  the  witti- 
cisms, now  standard — of,  **  he's  beef  o'  his 
ain  better  than  ye  can  gie  him"  "  keep  your 
legs  to  yoursel"  '*  he's  got  enough  o'  tongue," 
&ic.    &;c. 

These  intermingled'  noises,  amid  the  mo- 
mentary pauses  of  which,  were  heard  the 
sometimes /or/e,, and  sometimes  piano  inter- 
jections, prayers,  questions,  curses,  and  com- 
mands of  poor  Enaeas,  "  what  has  become 
of  all  the  waiters?  can  you  not  attend  Mr 

Wilson  ?    Jock  tak'    Mr   Phillip's  plate— 
C3 
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Where's  that  puddin  gaen  to  ?  where's  Bfes- 
sy  ?    Lizzy,  whereas  your  mistress  ?    Enae 
whare's    your    luggs?    you'd   gar    a   saunt: 
swear ;" — -all    together   was  a   combination 
of  sounds  such  as  are  not  uncommon  in  pro- 
miscuous companies  of  this  kind,  but  which 
to  any  uninterested  bystander,  who  could 
patiently  observe  the  various  attitudes    of 
-the  speakers,,  their  different  tones  of  v6ice 
and  expression  of  countenance,  the  amuse- 
ment might  perhaps  compensate  for  soi;ne- 
what  of  the  offence  done  to  U\e  auditory 
organs  ;  the  strenuous  exertions  of  the  well 
employed  carvers,  Avho  on  that  night    lite- 
rally earned    their  bread  by   the   sweat   of 
.  their  brows,  having  silenced  in  some  mea-. 
sure  the  Babylonish  din,  and  the  greater  part 
of  the  provisions  which  lately  adorned   the 
board,  having  been  transferred  to  the  emp- 
ty cavities  w^hich  surrounded  it,  a  momen- 
tary respite  from  labour  called, forth  from 
©ne  of  the  ingenious  gentlemen  in  whom  a. 
good  dinner  invariably  promotes  a  pro^ien-. 
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sity  to  humour,  "  Laddie  gae  away  to  the 
ffiaister,  my  man,  an'  see  if  he  can  tell  you 
what's  the  Latin  for  fish/' 

Enae  carrying  the  message  in  due  form 
to  the  school-master  was  sent  back  with 
the  response,  e  cathedra  aquavitce,  which 
he  reported  to  the  humourist  with  unsus- 
pecting gravity.  Tiie  head  waiter  who 
was  accustomed  tn  the  joke,  pushing  aside 
the  boy,  set  down  a  little  of  the  real  thing 
with  a  Stan'  out  the  gait  you  stupie,  do 
you  no  ken  what  akavi/tc  is  ?" — 

The  dram  having  performed  its  rounds, 
the  (Captain  vociferated^  "come  my  lads, 
clear  the  decks  and  prepare  for  action,  re- 
collect the  time's  v/earing  away.  Fetch 
here  three  of  your  largest  bowls," — they  were 
in  readiness  and  set  in  order  instantly,  a 
lovely  large  china  one  at  the  head,  another 
at  the  foot  of  the  table,  and  one  of  blue 
delft,  of  huge  dimensions,  in  the  middle, 
but  how  to  fill  them  was  a  more  difficult 
matter ;  various  liquors  were  propo!>ed,--»* 
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wl)jsky,  gin,  and  rum  ;  and  various  opinions 
were  given — whisky  had  every  appearance 
of  being  carried  by  a  large  majority,  when 
Mr  Manson  called  out — "Mr  M'Bain,  what 
kind  of  whisky  is  it  ?" 

"  As  good  as  ever  came  out  o'  Glenliveti 
J  got  a  wee  drap  frae  a  frien',  but  this  is 
about  the  hinder  end  o't,  and  whare  I'm  to 
get  ony  mair  whan  it's  done,  thats  mair 
than  1  ken." 

"  Then  it  shall  not  be  the  less  for  me,  T 
never  encourage  any  frauds  on  the  revenue; 
I  do  not  think  it  proper,  we  ought  to  ren- 
der to  Caesar  the  things  that  are  Caesar's." 

**  That's  a  wrang  interpretation  of  tlie 
text^"  cried -JM'Groul,  "  an'  if  that's  the  way 
ye  mean  to  preach,  ye  had  better  tak'  ani- 
thertraJe  by  the  hand-^-Caesar  was  a  Gen- 
tile an'  a  heathen,  an'  it  was  tribute  money 
frae  a  conquered  people  that's  there  spoken 
o'^^our  lawfu' an' legal  head  should  be  a  co- 
venanted, king— nae  itherhas  a  right  to  our 
throue.  or  cur.  taxes ;  an'  will  ye  tell  me. 
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thai  the  Scots  are  like  the  Jews — di conquered 
people,  to  pay  tribute?  Deed  I  think  there's 
nae  sin  in  takin'  a  drap  o' whisky,  in  an  ho- 
nest way,  frae  honest  folk^  though  they 
should  mak  it  themsels  " 

"  I  say  wi'  you,"  added  Enaeas,  "  I  see 
nae  sin  in't  either ;  an'  iKsome  folk  got  what 
was  some  folk's  due,  they  wad  pit  about  a 
St  Johnston's  necklace  some  morn  in'  ii> 
stead  o'  a  silk  ribbon." 

"  Gentlemen  gentlemen,"  rrfed  Anslie^ 
"at  this  rate  we  shall  have  no  punch  to- 
night ;  do  let  Caesar  and  the  covenants  and 
some  folk  sleep,  i  can't,  for  my  part,  see 
what  they  have  to  do  vvith  what  liquor  we 
drink,  what,  say  you,  Mr  Cieary,"  address- 
ing the  minister. 

**  Whatever  is  set  before  me — that  I  take, 
asking  no  questions,  for  conscience  sake." 

"  The  best  way  of  all,"  was  the  universal 
acclamation,  which  overwhelmed  Manson, 
who  had  a  long  oration  in  readmess— bi*t 
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which  he  was  under  the  necessity  of  reserv^- 
ing  for  another  occasion. 

"  Then  I  think,  Captain,  if  you  please,"- 
continued  Ainslie,  "  you  had  better  get  the 
Dutchman  and  one  of  the  bowls  filled  with 
our  own  country  liquor — whisky  punch  ;  the 
one  at  the  other  end,  for  tender  consciences, 
let  it  be  rz/m,  especially  as  next  to  our  own 
country,  we  should  encourage  the  colonies." 

This  agreed  on,  the  company  arranged 
themseh^es  according  to  their  ditferent  tastes, 
and  the  Captain  proceeded  to  the  business 
of  the  evening,  after  drinking  **  our  noble 
selves,"  "  His  Majesty,  King  George,"  was 
the  next  toast. 

M*Bain  having  a  glass  of  water  at  hand, 
flourished  his  glass  of  punch  over  it,  and 
sinking  his  conscience  in  the  practical  pun, 
bellowed-  in  as  loud  a  strain  as  any  of  the 
company,  "His  Majesty  the  Khig." 

M'Groul  swallowed  his  liquor  in  solemn 
silence. 

Mr  Manson  who   was  watching  his  op- 
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portunity  for  getting  unburthened,  instantly 
attacked  him,  "  Mr  M'Groul,  you  are  not  a 
loyal  subject,  you  have  not  drunk  the  King." 
"  Sir,  I  acknowledge  no  King — can  1  ac- 
knowledge a  king  who  dares  to  countenance 
and  support  an  apostate  kirk — you  an'  the 
like  o'  you  men-made-ministers,  wha  think 
nae  shame  to  be  placed  wi'  soldiers  at  your 
backs,  an    prefer  a   presentation   frae  the 
Grown,  to  a  call  frae  the   people — ye  may 
acknowledge    an  uneovenanted  king,  wha 
sits  as  head  o"  a  degenerate  kirk  ; — What  bet- 
ter is   he   wh^n  he  usurps  the  place   o'  the 
supreme  Head,  than  the  man  o'  sin,  or  the 
scarlet  whore  !"' 

*'  For  Godsake  drop  the  subject  and  don't: 
disturb  the  company  Gentlemen,"  cried  the 
Captain,  drumming  on  the  edge  of  the  bowl: 
with  the  pundi  spoon,  "  shove  in  your* 
glasses,"  and  then,  quietly  to  his  right  hand-: 
man,  "By  Jupiter  if  we  once  let  M*Grouli 
get  fairly  upon  that  whore,  he'll  not  get  off" 
her  this  precious  night  again." 
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«  The  Navy." 

"Ay,"  said  M*Bain,  "  our  ain  kings  were 
aye  fond  o'  the  Navy,  but  sin'  we  hae  got- 
ten unco's  amang  us  they  like  better  to 
trust  to  yer  red  coats." 

''  The  Navy,  i  think,"  said  Martin,  "  owes 
much  to  Oliver  Cromwell,  who  first  gave  it 
the  decided  superiority- which  it  still  main- 
tains, and  he  did  so  by  the  only  means  by 
which  it  can  be  retained — promoting  men 
according  to  merit." 

"  It  owes  its  superiority  to  the  courage 
and  skill  of  its  seamen,!  think,"  said  Thom- 
son," and  they  get  but  little  encouragement.; 
a  real  thorough-bred  seaman  may  die  a 
Lieu teliant,  after  being  in  fifty  engagements, 
while  a  s —  of  a  b —  of  a  son  of  a  Parlia- 
ment man,  may  be  posted  without  ever  see- 
ing  an  enemy — is  in't  it  the  case,  Wilson  ?'* 
said  he,  addressing  himself  to  a  half  pay  ^ 
Lieutenant  with  a  timber  leg,  who  sat  near 
him. 

"  I  do  believe/'  replied  Wilson,  "-the  cause 
df, our  Naval  prosperit)    to  be  as  ^ou  state 
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it,  the  number  of  real  sailors  who  belong  to 
the  Navy,  and  of  thorough-bred  seamen 
among  the  officers,  for  notwitiistanding  the 
evil  you  complain  of,  much  has  been  done 
for  the  officers  of  the  Navy  since  1  hrst 
knew  it,  although  that  much  is  still  too 
little  ;  we  have  now  advantages,  in  point  of 
regularity  of  pay,  and  some  other  item3 
which  we  bad  not  formerly." 

"  And  advantages  in  sharing  of  prize 
money,  and  advantages  in  droits  of  Admir- 
alty, and  advantages  in  point  of  promotion,'^ 
said  Thomson,  interrupting  him. 

*'  Avast  there,  brother,  take  in  a  reef,  and 
don't  let  us  run  foul  on  the  same  tack- 
hear  me — I  said  we  had  advantages  in  point 
of  pay  now,  but  we  ran  fairer  for  promo- 
tion theriy  because  so  many  Gentlemen's 
sons  were  not  sent  from  school  a  shore  to 
school  afloat,  and  expert  forecastle  men  had 
a  chance  of  walking  the  quarter  deck  ;  and 
we  who  could  hand,  reef,  and  steer  were  al- 
ways sure  of  Inspect  from  superiors  whd 
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understood  their  business,  and  besides,  we 
had  always  before  our  eye  Benbow.  As  to 
the  advantages  of  the  new  regulations  about 
prize  money,  a  great  deal  is  talked  about 
th'em,  to  be  sure,  1  cannot  say  any  thing 
about  them,- 1  just  know  that  no  officer  I 
have  talked  to,  has  ever  yet  felt  them — and 
then  as  to  the  droits  of  Admiralty,  I  never 
meant  to  mention  them."  ' 

"Droits  of  the  Admiralty,  what  are  they  ?" 
said  a  Captain  Simpson,  master  of  a  coast- 
ing sloop,  *'  I  have  often  heard  about  them, 
but  all  I  ever  knew 'd  about  them  was,  they 
Backed  my  sails  when  I  thought  I  had 
weathered  a  Guinea'  point,  I  was  pressed 
among  the  first  of  the  last  war,  and  served 
his  Majesty  fifteen  years,  and  got  my  pro- 
motion, for  I  was  Gaptarn  of  the  fore-top 
when  we  were  paid  off;  but  as  to  my  prize 
money,  which  should  have  come  to  a  few 
yellow  boys,  I  was  told  they  had  all  gone  to 
those  droits." 

"  Talk  of  your  defrauding  the  revenue— <i^ 
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©f  cheating  the  government !"  said  a  Gentle- 
man, who  had  hitherto  been  silent,  casting 
his  eye  towards  Manson>  "  is  there  any  com- 
paris  )n  of  crime  between  defrauding  your 
most  noble  and  generous  defenders  of  the 
rewards  due  to  their  exertions,  or  rewards 
which  their  blood  has  heen  lavised,  and 
their  lives  exposed  to  earn,  and  the  with- 
holding a  few  shillings  of  Custom  or  Excise 
duty,  which  would  only  go  to  support  or 
enrich  a  set  of  beings,  who,  unfit  for  any 
thing  else,  get  themselves  made  Tide-wait- 
ers or  Gaugers — the  droits  of  AdmiraltyTr 
are,  Mr  Simpson,  the  proceeds  of  those 
prizes  which  you  sailors  fight  for  and  gain, 
when  you  are  authorised  by  your  govern- 
ment to  risk  your  lives  in  annoying  an  ene- 
my, when  you  would  be  tried  for  cowardice 
and  shot  if  you  allowed  them  to  pass  ;  they 
are  the  vessels  taken  before  a  printed  pa- 
per has  appeared — when  a  declaration  of 
war  has  been  issued  in  fact,  though  not  in 
ferm,  and  that  forpi  has  been  merely  with-s 
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held,  that  the  ministry  of  the  day  might 
appropriate  the  most  vahiable  prizes,  and 
set  the  amount  apart  as  a  fund  which  Par- 
liament cannot  touch  ;  over  which^  were  it 
millions,  it  has  no  controul,  and  on  which 
the  men  who  obtained  it  by  their  valour 
have  no  claim.  Such  things  alienate  men's 
minds  from  the  service  more  than  ten  thou- 
sand harrangues  at  elections  or  county 
meetings,  which  sailors  never  either  read 
or  hear  of — when  by  accident  they  do  hear 
of  the  liberality  of  His^  Majesty  s  ministers 
in  advising"  his  giving  six  or  seven  thousand 

pounds  from  the  droits,  to ^  or to 

spare  the  public  !  ! !  that  is,  to  gloss  over  a 
grant  of  six  or  seven  millions,  do  not  sailors 
feel  that  they  are  plundered  ?  do  ministers  or 
the  public  think  sucli  an  outrage  on  their 
pockets,  not  to  say  their  feelings,  are  never 
the  subject  of  conversation  between  decks, 
a  midships,  or  in  the  gun-room,  ay  and  on 
the  quarter-deck  too?" 

"No  more  politics  Mr  Bcaton,"^  said  the 
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minister,  "  people  may  say  you  are  discon- 
tented, because  you  are  a  disappointed 
man. 

"  VV^ere  I  alone  disappointed,  I  should  be 
silent,"  answered  Mr  Beaton,  "  but  my  case 
is  the  case  of  hundred.-^  ;  when  my  father 
was  killed,  and  my  mother  left  a  widow, 
with  five  small  children, — myself  the  oldest, 
she  and  we  might  have  starved  had  she 
had  no  other  resource  than  thfe  just  claims 
upon  a  country  her  husband  died  defend- 
ing.   How  many  can  tell  the  same  tale  !" 

"  Come,"  said  Mr  Ainslie,  "  if  you  please 
we'll  drop  politics  and  have  a  song  ;  l^ut 
fir-t  I  believe,  Mr  Hunter  (addressing  the 
ship-builder)  I  think  you  were  going  to  pro- 
pose a  toast " 

"  Ay,"  said  he,  "  and  a  bumper,  see  all 
the  glasses  filled,  Captain,  no  day  light- 
success  to  the  Enterprise  — Mr  JM'Groul 
you'll  certainly  drink  that  ?" 

"  You  ken  I  never  drink  toasts,  ]Mr  Hun- 
ter, hut  I'm  sure  I  wish  her  success  wi'  a' 
my  heart"   said  Mr  M'Groul,  emptying  his 
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glass  to  the  bottom. — Lieutenant  Wilson 
being  then  called  upon  for  a  song,  gave 
with  much  true  feeling,  that  beautiful  one, 
which,  like  the  subject,  is  now  too  much  ne- 
glected, ^'  1  siiig  the  British  seaman's  praise** 
&c.  The  Doctor  next,  after  a  charming  pre- 
lude of  coughs  and  hems,  quavered  out  in 
sounds  similar  to  the  dying  groans  of  a 
bassoon,  *'  I  loe  nae  a  lassie  but  ane,  she 
ioes~  nae  a  laddie  but  me," 

"  I  know  my  friend  Mr  JNJartin"  said 
Ainslie,  **  sings  a  good  song,  if  he  would 
favour  us  with  a  verse  it  would  be  oblig- 
ing-."— 

Henry  who  was  seated  next  to  Mr  Mac- 
Bain,  and  uncertain  how  long  he  mi^ht  be 
his  guest,  had,  during  the  evening,  been 
particulaily  assiduous  in  his  attention  t6 
the  old  gentleman ;  he  therefore  immedi- 
ately complied,  and  sung  in  that  simple 
pathetic  strain  which  of  all  others,  is  the 
most  interesting  to  Scottish  ears,  the  plain- 
tive lament,  "  Oh  waes  me  for  Prince 
Charlie"— 
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^ons. 


A  wee  blrtl  cam'  to  our  ha*  door. 
He  warbled  sweet  an  clearly  *, 
An  ay  the  oure  come  o'  his  sang 
Was  ''  waes  m€  foi^  Prince  C  harley." 
Oh  !   %vhen  I  heard  ihe  bonny  bird. 
The  tears  cam'  rappin*  rarely, 
I  took  the  bannet^aflf  my  head, 
For  weel  1  lo'ed  Prince  Charley. 

Quo'  I,  my  bird,  my  bonnie  bonnie  blrd^ 

Isi  that  a  sang  ye  borrow  *, 

Are  thae  some  words  ye've  learnt  by  rote^ 

Or  a  lilt  o'  dool  an'  sorrow  ? 

Ah  no  I   no  !    no  !   the  wee  bird  sang, 

I've  flown  syne  mornin'  early. 

But  sic  a  day  o'  win'  an'  rain  !— 

Oh  !   waes  me  for  Prince  Charley. 

Dark,  night  cam'  on,  the  tempest  roar'4, 

lioud  oure  the  hills  an'  vallies, 

An'  whare  was'tthat  your  Prince  lay  doW% 

"VVhase  hame  should  been  a  palace  ? 

He  row'd  him  in  a  highland  plaid, 
That  cover'd  him  but  sparely, 

An'  link  it  'neath  a  bush  o*  broom,— 

Oh  !  waes  me  for  Prince  Charl^. 
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On  hills  that  are  by  right  his  ain, 
He  roves  a  lanely  sti-anger, 
On  ev'ry  side,  he^s  prest  by  want, 
On  ev'ry  side  is  danger. 
Yestreen,  I  met  bim  in  a  glen, 
My  heart  maist  burstit  fairly. 
For  sacily  changed  indeed  was  he- 
Ob  !  waes  me  for  Prince  Charley. 

But  now  tlie  bird  saw  some  red  coats, 
An^  sbeuk  his  wings  wi'  anger. 
Oh  !    this  is  no  a  land  for  me, 
I'll  tarry  here  nae  langer.  v 

He  bover'd  on  the  wing  a  w!iile, 
EVr  he  departed  fairly  j 
But  weel  I  min'  the  far^weel  strain, 
Was  "  waes  me  for  Prince  (  haj  ey." 

M*Bain  in  whose  soul  the  woids  and  the 
air  awakened  every  sentiment  of  youthful 
ardent  attachment  to  the  exiled  family, 
and  all  those  feelings  of  sympathetic  ten- 
derness  which  the  remembrance  of  the 
Prinee's  sufferings  never  failed  to  arouse, 
heard  with  feed  attention,  while  the  tear 
trembled  in  his  eye  ;  when  finished,  he  grasp- 
ed Henry's    hand  in  his,    with  ail  the  fer- 
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v^onr  of  suppressed  emotion,  and  looking 
earnestly  in  his  face,  he  said  in  a  low,  but 
agitated  voice,  "  Oh  !  were  some  villains 
hangit  Itie,  an'  ilka  body  had  their  ain,"— »• 
then  raising  his  tone,  **  Mr  Martin,  if  ever 
you  pass  my  door  I'll  ne'er  forgie  you.' 

It  now  began  to  be  approaching  the  long- 
est hour  of  the  night,  when  the  minister 
arose  and  took  his  departure,  together  with 
the  greatest  part  of  the  merchants ;  Ainslie, 
on  account  of  the  distance  he  had  to  travel, 
after  promising  to  meet  Henry  next  fore- 
'iioon,  "for  I  suspect,  from  appearances, you'll 
not  break  up  till  an  early  fiour,"  w^ent  with 
them ;  the  remaining  part>  then  drew  clos- 
er, and  mustered  only  as  many  as  could  sur^ 
round  one  bowl,  and  in  obstrij>erous  mirth 
and  singing,  passed  another  hour,  (during 
tvhich  time  Henry  stuck  close  by  the  Cap- 
tain) till  one  by  one  dropping  off,  they  two, 
who  had  engaged  into  an  earnest  discussion 
concerning  the  Dutch  war,   baw  themselves 

Vol.  I.  O 
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left  alone  with  a  half  emptied  bowl  before 
them. 

**  Let  us  drink  good  night  and  part,"  said 
Martin. 

"  No,  no,"  replied  the  Captain,  we  must 
pay  a  visit  to  the  Anchor  before  we  part ;  I 
dont  mean  to  let  you  go  this  way,  my  Boy  ; 
you  wont'flinch  at  the  last  ?" 

"  It  '11  be  too  late  for  me  to  return  here,*' 
replied  Henry. 

"  Never  mind,"  replied  the  Captain  ; 
"  we'll  desire  them  not  to  wait ;  you  can 
turn  in  with  me  for  a  night — I  must  see 
the  carpenters."   * 

Henry,  who,  in  the  hurry  of  the  day, 
had  not  thought  of  where  he  should  sleep, 
had  not  bespoken  a  bed,  without  pressing  his 
objections  any  farther,  went  along  with  the 
Captain. 

When  they  arrived  at  the  Anchor,  the 
one  part  of  the  company  were  dancing  with 
great  spirit,  and  the  other  were  paying  their 
devotions  to  the  bowl  with  no  less  intensity. 
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When  the  Captain  and  Harry  entered,  they 
were  received  with  a  rough  and  hearty  wel- 
come, and  invited  to  take  a  spell  either  at 
the  table  or  on  the  floor.  After  the  introduc- 
tory health  and  success  to  the  Enterprize, 
the  Captain  took  his  seat  among  those  at 
the  table,  and  Henry  joined  the  dancers  : 

But  pleasures  are  lik    poppies  s|  lead, 
"    You  seize  the  flower,  the  blooin  is  shed. 
Nae  man  can  tethet  time.— • 

The  morning  was  advancing,  the  dancers 
began  to  be  fatigued,  and  once  more  Henry 
found  himself  in  a  minority,  hard  set  to  the 
bowl ;  but  here  his  companions  having  been 
heated  with  their  exertions,  their  liquor 
more  potent,  and  swallowed  both  in  greater 
quantities  and  with  greater  rapidity,  the  ef- 
fects were  more  violent  and  the  generality 
of  them  got  madly  drunk ;  from  roaring 
they  proceeded  to  dancing,  and  as  Henry 
and  the  Captain,  though  not  quite  so  much 
affected,  were  yet  sufficiently  inspired,  so 
as  not  to  be  disgusted,   they  joined  in  the 
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frolic— from  dancing  on  the  floor  they  pro- 
ceeded to  dancing  on  the  tahie — the  fore- 
man at  the  one  end  was  displaying-  his  agi- 
lity in  a  hornpipe,  when  those  at  the  other 
leaping  down,  and  he  at  the  moment  setting 
his  heel  upon  a  limon  skin  which  lay  upon 
the  table,  away  went  his  feet,  and  the  ca- 
pacious bowl  receiving  his  descending  volun- 
dity,  was  shivered  in  a  thousand  pieces^ 
the  percussion  upset  the  table,  and  the 
glasses,  decanters,  and  jugs  rung  a  peal 
i:ound  the  head  of  the  fallen  performer— 
in  passing  he  had  paid  his  respects  to  the 
corner  of  a  chair  with  his  shoulder,  the  con- 
sequence was  the  fracture  of  his  collar  bone  ; 
a  stop  was  thus  put  to  the  numerous  an- 
tics which  were  gom^,  forward,  some  ran 
for  the  doctor,  some  to  raise  up  the  fore- 
man, and  others  were  carefully  exploring 
the  wreck. — Henry,  in  the  mean  time,  how- 
ever, having  informed  them  that  he  was  a 
surgeon,  the  care  of  the  ^  atient  was  com- 
mitted to  him,  and  he  having  got  him  stript 
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and  examined  the  bone,  set  it,  got  it  ban- 
daged, and  the  poor  fofttian  carried  home 
and  put  in  bed, — 'twas  weU  rt  was  so,  for 
the  messengers  who  had  gone  for  the  doc- 
tor returned  without  him,  bringing  a  mes- 
sage, that  he  would  call  and  see  how  the 
man  was  to-morrow. 

*'  That  confounded  old  scoundrel,"  said 
one  of  the  Carpenters,  *'  knows  there  is'nt 
another  surgeon  within  six  miles  of  us,  and 
we  can't  go  by  him  with  a  job,  else  he  would 
take  better  care  bow  he  went  to  a  launch- 
ing feast ;  when  other  people  get  drunk  is'nt 
that  the  time  for  him  to  keep  sober.  D — n 
him,  what  would  we  have  done,  had'nt  it 
been  for  this  young  Gentlemail — I  don't  be- 
lieve he  would  have  come  although  some  <^ 
u»  bad  brok^  our  necks'* 
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CHAPTER  IT. 


Have  I  lived  thus  long 

A  woman  

Never  yet  branded  with  suspicion. 


Miss  Stewart  had  expected  much  from 
the  show,  and  she  was  not  disappointed; 
the  first  slow  and  ahnost  imperceptible 
movement  of  the  vessel  along  the  ivays., 
when  the  obstructions  were  removed,  was 
to  her,  who  had  never  beheld  any  thing  like 
an  approximation  to  such  a  spectacle,  inex- 
pressibly grand  and  majestic.  The  moment  in 
which  the  bow  trembled  horizontally  over  the 
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slippery  descents  which  were  to  guide  the 
vessel  to  the  water,  and  in  which  she  hung, 
in  equipoise,  by  throwing  over  the  issue  a 
shade  of  uncertain  anxiety,  too  fleetini;  al- 
-most  for  description,  was  a  moment  of  su- 
blime sensation,  which  yielded  to  a  more 
pleasureable  feeling,  when  she  waved  her 
handkerchief  as  a  sign  of  her  participation  in 
the  general  enthusiastic  burst  of  satisfaction 
which  rent  the  air  when  the  Enterprise 
dashed  into  the  ocean ;  but  notwithstand- 
ing her  delight,  she  was  disturbed  at  the 
absence  of  the  Ha-hill  family,  and  could 
not  help  being  both  uneasy  and  restless 
when  the  day  advanced,  and  their  was  no 
appearance  of  Mr  Hay.  Mrs  Comyns  at- 
tempted to  still  her  by  representing  the 
numerous  engagements  of  Mr  Hay,  and  the 
probability  of  his  being  necessarily  detained 
by  some  of  them ;  but  she  replied,  although 
this  might  account  for  his  absence,  it  did 
not  do  so  for  the  absence  of  both  Mrs  Hay 
and  the  young  folks ;  she  was  afraid  some 
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disaster    had     befallen    th^   family.      Mrs 
.GriersoH,  who  suspected  the  real  cause  to 
he — what  indeed  it  was,  some  little  difference 
©f  opinion  between  the  lady  and  gentleman ; 
seconded  Mrs  Gomyns' suggestions  by  evf  ry 
other  topic  she  could  think   of,  yet  still  the 
uneasiness   of  Miss  Stewart  so  visibly  en- 
creased,  that  Captain  Bruce,   who  had  also 
iinsuccessfuliy    attempted  to  dissipate    her 
gloomy    suggestions,  proposed   dispatching 
his  own  servant  express  to  Ha-hill,  to  en- 
quire after  the  welfare  of  the  inmates ;  Miss 
Stewart  who  felt  the  kindness  of  the  offer, 
made  but  a  feeble  opposition  to  the  propo- 
sal ;  but  Mrs  Grierson,  wha  at  once  perceived^ 
that  if  her  suspicions  were  well  founded, 
such  a  messenger  would  not  be  very  accept- 
able,  most  strenuously  opposed  it  as   unne-^ 
cessary  and  foolish,    besides  being  impracti- 
cable on  account  of  the  distance,  and  al- 
ternately serious  and  in  banter,  rallied  her 
for   the  tender  affectionate  concern   about 
Mr  Hay,  and  her  inattention  to  promot® 
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the  hilarity  of  the  fViends  who  were  striv- 
ing to  entertain  her. 

In  reply  to  a  long  serio-comic  harrangue  of 
Mrs  Grierson's,  Miss  Stewart  shaking  her 
head  and  attempting  to  smile,  "after  all  you 
have  said  r  may  appear  very  silly  or  foolish, 
or  whatever  you  chuse  to  call  it,  but  I  can* 
not  shake  myself  free  of  the  idea  that  some 
serious  misfortune  has  befallen  some  of  my 
friends;  I  acknowledge  the  circumstance  of 
none  of  the  family,  being  here,  though 
strange,  i$  not  altogether  unaccountable,  but 
1  have  a  depression  ou  my  spirits  which  i« 
quite  so." 

"  Well,  whether  unaccoitntable  or  not,  my 
dear,  I  assure  you  it  is  quite  ridiculous,  and 
I'woud  have  you  to  dismiss  it  immediately  ; 
it  would  be  a  bad  omen  to  take  possession 
of  your  new  lodgings  in  low  spirits  '* 

"  Then  I  doubt;  1  must  return  to  my  old 
ones." 

**No!"  answered   Mrs   Grierson   quick, 

**  if  your  anxiety  about  Mr  Hay  be   the 

cause  of  your  depression,  I  believe  we  shall. 
D  J 
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be  able  to  dispel  it  without  sending  you  ta 
Ha-hill,  for  if  I  mistake  not,  I  perceive 
one  of  the  servants  among  the  crowd  at  a 
distance  yonder,"  and  pointing  out  a  man 
in  livery  to  Mrs  Comyns.  asked  if  she  did'nt 
think  he  was  one  of  Mr  Hay's  footmen. 

"  I  cannot  tell,"  said  Mrs  Comyns,  "  my 
eyes  are  not  now  capable  of  seeing  distinct- 
ly at  a  distance,  but  I  shall  desire  Roby  to 
put  an  end  to  all  doubts  upon  the  subject ;" 
and  ordering  her  "  ancient"  to  go  and  en- 
quire, he  found  the  liveried  object  to  be 
Thomas,  one  of  the  Ha-hill  footmen. 

"  Is  your  family  a'  weel  at  hame,  Thamas,V 
said  the  old  man,  accosting  him,  "  that  nane 
o'  them  is  here  the  day  ?" 

"  Oo  ay,'  answered  Thomas,  "  they're  a' 
weel  enough  for  that  part  o'  the  business,  but 
Madam'g  taen  some  o  her  tantararums ;  she  s 
been  garin  her  tongue  gang  to  some  pur- 
pose the  day,,  she  drave  the  laird  out  o'  the 
house  ; — but  the  young  laird  he's  down  here, 
he  brought  me  wi  him,  but  I  hae  tint  liim'- 
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some  way  amaiig  the  crowd  there, — the 
ither  anes  ware  a'  girnin  throwither,  I  was 
glad  to  get  out  amang  them." 

"  And  what  may  be  the  matter?" 

••'  I  dinna  weel  ken,  but  I  heard  her  mis- 
cain  that  Miss  Stewart,  poor  thhig  an'  — ' 

"Thedeir  hinisel',  as  the  bye- word  gaes, 
I'm  sure  wadna'  misca'  her,  if  he  looked^'  her 
face  ;  but  what  ails  her  at  her — she  jalouses 
her  it's  like  ?" 

"  I  ken  nae  what  it's  like,  bat  this  I  ken, 
it's  like  to  play  the  vera  miscbief  yonder.** 

"  An  tliere's  nae thing  mair  the  matter 
-wi'  them  ?" 

*'  No,  I  think  its  eneugh,  I  never  saw 
as  muckle  sin  1  gaed  hame  to  them  ;  ye 
needna  let  on  however,  what  I've  been 
sayin' — but  she's  no  a  guid  ane  whan  she 
begins. — 
-     "  I've  heard  she  was  a  wee  outspoken." 

Robert  returned  to  report  tlie  answer  to 
his  message  with  the  same  solemn  air  as  if 
he  iittd  been  bringing  an  invitation  to  a  fune^ 
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ral,  for  he  had  to  cast,  and  recast  the  sub=* 
ject  in  his  mind,  in  order,  to  give  a  distinct 
account  of  his  mission,  and,  at  the  samei 
time  to  accommodate  it  to  the  persons  to 
whom  he  delivered  it ;  if  his  lady  mistress 
had  only  been  present,  ^  Robert  would  have 
given  himself  no  trouble  about  the  matter, 
but  beginning  with  '*«ays  I"  and  "  says  he" 
he  would  have  made  a  report  of  all  that  had 
passed  with  verbal  accuracy,  but  he  knew 
that  he  could  not  do  the  same  before  stran- 
gers, and  one  of  them  so  deeply  concerned  as 
Miss  Stewart,  for. whom  he  had  an  affection 

as  sincere,   as  for  any  of  "  our"  family 

Mrs  Corny ns  who  was  accustomed  to  ob- 
serve the  index  of  Robert's  countenance, 
a»d  suspecting-  that  it  boded  no  good,  re- 
lieved him  fron^  his  embarrassment  by  ad- 
vancing a  little  to  receive  his  answer  apart^ 
Robert  communicated  dn  a  whisper  accom- 
panied with  various  significant  nods  ;  when 
she.  rejoined, .  ^he  reported  that  the  family 
l«ad,  been  thrown  into  some  conlusiott  by 
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Hieir  own  private  matters,  but  they  were 
all  well. — 

-     *•'  And  so   Miss  Stewart,"^    added  Mrs 
Grierson,  **  you  haVe,   my  dear,  the   plea- 
sure of  having   given  yourself  and  us  all^ 
this  une^ness  about  nothing. 

When  the  croud  dispersed,  and  were  alia 
returning  homeward,  Mrs  Grierson  invited, 
the  detaGhment  from   Bowerbawk,  to  par- 
take   of  a  lunchy  or^  by.  whatsoever  other 
name  'tis  called,,aloog  with  herself  and  faiiii- 
Ty  in  their  new  quarters,  adding,  *'  I  have  no 
gentlemen  lodger,  elsje.  I  would  have  insisted 
upon  your  remaining  to :  a  heating  of  the 
house ;  as  it  is,  you  must  be  content  with 
more  slender  entertainment."  The  invitation' 
being   accepted,   they  proceeded   with  the 
kdy. 

They  had  haidly  gone  fa(r  from  the  sc%^ne 
of  action,  vvhen  young  Hay  ran  up  to^ 
them  completely  intoxicated. — 

"  Bruce,  Captain  Bruce,  I'm  glad  to  see 
you — Mrs  Corny ns — I — lyes!  why!  Mrs 
Gomyns  you're  harbouring   a  run-awa),— . 
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Oh  !  Grierson,  you've — youVe  too  much  jaw 
for  me." 

**  Hay,"  said  Mrs  Grierson,  more  solema-^ 
}y  than  ever. — 

"Make  Hay  when  the  sun  shines,"  re- 
plied he  swaggering  and  laughing  idioti- 
eally,  "  Cleary  says  its  a  good  joke,  Mary  ! 
Mary !"  staggering  up  to  Miss  Stewart, 
"  you're  to  be  my  mother,  heehee  !  I'd  like  it 
above  all  things — mother  !  mother  !"  at- 
tempting  to  kiss  her — 

"  Save  me  from  that  drunken  brute," 
cried  Miss  Stewart,  throwing  herself  into 
the  arms  of  Mrs  Comyns. 

"  You  b@oby,"  waa  all  that  Captain 
Bruce  said,  as  he  sprung  forward,  and  lay- 
ing hold  on  the  rustic  by  the  collar,  made 
him  "  spimi"  till  he  gravitated  in  the  gut- 
ters ;  then  running  to  Miss  Stewart,  to  as- 
sist her,  he  found  her  laying  pale  and 
insensible  on  the  bosom  of  her  friend — 
the  first  sound  that  met  his  ear  was  a  deep 
sigh-— **ghe   recovers,"  said  Ue— 
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•*  I  think  she  does,"  replied  Mrs  Comyns, 
•*  if  you  could  only  get  a  little  water,"  and 
ran  and  brought  it — as  he  was  sprinkhng  it 
on  her  face  she  awoke,  and  looked  wildly — ». 

"  Thank  you,  thank  you  Mr  Hay,  how 
little  do  I  deserve  this  kindness" — was  all 
she  could  say, — 

"*Tis  not  Mr  Hay,    my  love,"  said  Mrs 
Gomyns — 
"  I  thought  it  had;"  and  she  fainted  again. 

Bruce,  di  tracted,  ran  to  get  the  little 
jug  again  filled,  and  he  passed  when  Mrs 
Gomyns'  servant  was  struggling  with  the 
inebriated  yotjth. 

"  Youre  sair*d  as  ye  sould  hae  been,"  said 
Robert,  who  was  pressing  him  down  ;  "  hoDt 
man  !  what  gars  ye  speak  sic  nonsense  ! 
could  nae  ye  hae  held  your  tongue." 

*'  I'm  just  sayin"- — 
**  Gin  ye  say  anither  word  I'll  thrappleyou." 

"  Weel,  will  ye  let  me  up  then?" 

•*  Weel,  will  ye  be  quiet  then  ? 

«  Ave." 
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*'  Rise  ail'  see  in  you  can  behave  yoursel** 
— anxious  as  he  was  to  procure  relief  to  the 
young  lady,  xBi'uce  was  still  more  anxious 
to  hear  the  conversation  distinctly,  which, 
notwithstanding-  its  incoherence,  was  suffi- 
ciently attractive  tb  arrest  his  progress. 

"  Robert,  I  hope  you  arn't  using  the  young 
man  ill,"   he  intended  as  an  introduction. 

"Oo  !  no  Captain,''  said  Robert,  who 
saw  his  drift  "  he's  just  gotten  a  wee  drap 
drink  i'  his  head,  an'  he  disna  ken  right  what 
he  wad  be  after  ;  I'll  baud  him  here  a  wee 
thought  till  Thamas  comes — Thamas  !  bye 
Thamas !  whare  are  ye  ?'  Thomas  was  at. 
no  great  distance,  and  he  readily  attended 
tho  sunimrms,  though  somewhat  vexedly,  as 
he  was  following  two  neighbours  into  the 
Ship  Tavern,  and  had  hoped  to  be  excused 
from  all  further  service  during  the  day. 

*' Eor  gudesake  man  get  out  o'  the  way 
do  you  no  see  your  faither  ?  he's  straight 
afore  !"  and  Thomas  lug j^ing  him  along  with 
hiin  till  supposing  all  out  sight,  he  "  dived" 
down  three  steps,   and  was   fairly    under 
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hatches  akmg  withliis  colleague  in  a  twink- 
ling. 

Bruce  who  felt  much  interested  was  quite 
at  a  loss  to  comprehend  the  meaning  of  the 
scene  he  had  witnessed*,  and  in-  the  agitated 
state  of  the  ladies  he  did  not  press  his  en- 
quiries. Mrs  Grierson  had  Miss  Stewart 
immediately  supported  to  her  lodgings^ 
whether  they  all  went  as  soon  as  they  had  got 
rid  of  the  cause  of  their  annoyance,  to  whose 
state  of  intoxication  they  all  affected  solely 
to  ascribe  his  behaviour ;  but  each,  except 
Miss  Stewart,  assigned  in  secret  some  other 
©rigin  to  the  language  in  every  other  res^ 
pect  but  it3  incoherence  ;  she,  unconscious, 
of  offence,  alone  attributed  it  entirely  to  the 
folly  and  inebriety  of  the  young  cub,  whose 
Kudeness  and  impertinence  she  had  before 
repeatedly  experienced,  though  never  in 
such  a  manner..  The  dependence  of  her  situa- 
tion, which  again  exposed-  her  to  siimlar 
treatment,,  rushing  upon  her  mind,  overcame 
<2ftmpletely  her  self  possession,  and  had  oc?. 
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casioned  a  degree  of  agitation  which,  in 
other  cirnimstances,  she  might  not  have 
felt.  This  disagreeable  incident  complete- 
ly destroyed  the  harmony  of  the  party,  who 
spent  the  short  time  the^  were  together  af^ 
terwards  in  attending  upon  Miss  Stewart, 
who  had  hardly  become  composed  when  it 
was  necessary  both  Mrs  Comyns  and  Cap- 
tain Bruce  should  leave  her. — 

They  set  out  together  for  Bowerbank, 
where  they  arrived  to  a  late  dinner,  after  a 
journey  during  which  neither  appeared  dis- 
posed to  interrupt  the  taci  turnity  of  the 
ather. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


My  purs  is  niaid  of  sic  ane  skin, 
Thair  will  na  corses  bide  it  withiri. 
Strait  as  frae  the  fyend  they  flee-; 
Qiiha  CTer  lyne,  quha  evei  rin,. 
My  painful  purs  sae  priclis  me. 

Had  I  ane  man  of  ony  nation, 
Could  mak  in  it  ane  conjuration 
To  gai  silver  ay  in  it  be  ; 
The  dfcvill  suld  liafe  no  domination 
"With  pain  to  gar  him  prickle  me. 


Dumb  AS, 


Minds,  like  bodies,  exert  their  affinities, 
some  at  a  low  and  some  at  a  high  temper- 
ature. iVIartin  and  the  ('aptain's  were  just 
heated  up  to  that  degree,  which  disposed 
them  to  unite,  when  the  accident  we  have 
mentioned,  acting  on  the  mind  of  Thomson 
like  passing  the  electric  spark  through  a 
substance  which  needed  only  some  impulse 
to  bring  it  in  contact  with  its  neighbour. 
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and  thus  effect  the  junction,   produced  aa 
instantaneous  burst  of  generous  affection. 

"  I  would  not  have  wanted  your  company 
to-day,  for  any  thing  I  know,  Doctor,"  said 
he,  as  they  walked  to  his  house,  together, 
"  you  spliced  the  poor  fellow's  arm  in  a  jef- 
fey  while  that  old  hulk  would'nt  loose  from 
his  moorings  to  lend  a  hand^  I'll  be  at- 
hwart him  for  this  yet,  d — n  me  if  I  don't.'* 

Martin  at  no  tinfie  very  much  disposed  to 
allow  either  his  own  secrets  or  those  of  his 
friends  to  overburden  him,  especially  when, 
elevated,  told  him  his  real  situation. 

"  Well,  well,  my  lad,  bear  up,  you  shan't 
want  a  friend  if  Bilf  Thomson  can  help  you  ; 
I  juft  wish  I'd  seen  you  sooner,  this  here 
vessel,  you  know,  when  we've  got  her  rigg- 
ed, is  to  go  a  cruising  against  the  "  little 
wretches,"  and  we  must  gefea  doctor ;  hows'- 
ever,  I  believe  that's  got  already,  but  never 
Bfiind,  there's  a  sailor's  fist — it'll  go  hard  if 
we  can't  get  you  a  birth  somewhere." 

In  such  and  similar  expressions  oickvated^ 
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confidence  and  highly  exciter*  friendship 
did  these  two  new  acquaintances  indulge, 
tin  they  reached  their  desired  haven. 

Thomson  shewed  him  to  a  neat  bed-room, 
"  there's  your  cabin.  Doctor,  you  need'nt  be 
in  a  hurry  to  rise  to-morrow,  Fll  wake  you 
to  breakfast,  good  night,"  and  the  hospita- 
ble tar  shut  the  dbor. 

Martin  did  not,  however^  await  till  called  ; 
the  conversation  of  Thomson  had  taken 
such  possession  of  his  imagination,  that  in 
his  sleep  he  was  surgeon  of  the  Privateer, 
had  captured  a  Dutch  East  Indiaman,  had 
acquired  a  forUine,  and  was  <m  the  point  of 
purc»iasing  an  estate,  when  he  awoke,  and 
beh(xld  it  was  a  dream. '  Reason  did  not, 
however,  put  to  flight  all  the  gay  ideas ;  and 
although  he  had  often  seen  the  most  ardent 
evening  professions,  foilowed  by  the  most 
distant  morning  salutations,  yet  there  might 
be  sometl  jng  in  this — then  there  probably 
was  something  in  it,  and  he  wa«  just  conclud- 
ing, there  certainly  must  be  something  in  it, 
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when  "  What  cheer,  ho!"  interrupted  the 
reverie,  and  Henry  was  summoned  to  break- 
fast with  a  cordiality  which  did  not  altoge- 
ther overture  the  airy  fabric  he  had  been 
rearing, 

,  Mrs  Thomson,  a  woman  of  rather  home- 
ly appearance,  had  yet  that  natural  frank- 
ness of  manner,  and  that  unaffected  kind- 
ness, which  at  first  sight  wins  the  good- 
will of  a  stranger  ;  she  received  Martin  as 
her  husband's  friend,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
he  found  himself  as  much  a^  home  and  at 
his  ease,  as  if  he  had  been  acquainted  for 
years. 

The  comforts  of  a  Scottish  breakfast  have 
often  been  celebrated ;  no  where  were  they 
better  understoiid  than  at  Edin mouth,  and 
among  no  class  of  the  community  better 
enjoyed  than  among  the  **  Skippers."  They 
had  borrowed  the  Northern  custom  of  pre- 
senting a  stranger  with  a  little  spirits,  which, 
foreign  or  domestic,  was  unadulterated  in 
its  kind,  before  breakfast,  and  a  foreign  set 
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of  gilt  glass  bottles,  uniformly  made  part 
of  the  equipage  of  the  breakfast  table  ;  but 
this  was  rather  a  matter  of  form  and  shew 
than  any  thing  else — the  substantialities 
consisted  of  rizzared  baddies,  eggs,  ham, 
wheaten  bread,  oat  cakes,  jellies,  &c.  &c. 
But  the  principal  charm  at  1  homson  s  ta- 
ble, was  the  hearty  welcome  which  the  wife 
always -gave  to  the  husband's  guests,  aivd 
the  cheerfulness  with  which  she  always  re- 
ceived even  unexpected  visitors,  and  that 
sometimes  at  unexpected  hours— but  his 
business  required  it — or  he  wished  it,  that 
was  enough] — He  on  his  side  had  that 
manly  regard  for  her  comfort,  and  that  ho- 
nest, constant,  though  sometimes  rough  at- 
tention to  it,  that  it  vras  eyident  he  received 
as  a  favour,  what  her  affection  prompted 
her  to  i)erform  as  a  duty.  He  had  informed 
her  of  Martin's  situation,  for  they  had  no 
secrets  from  each  other — and  there  was  a 
motherliness  (such  was  the  Edinmouth  term, 
and  we  know  no  other  equally  expressive) 
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in  the  reception  she  gave  him,  which  show- 
ed how  much  she  was  interested  in  his  wel- 
fare, and  this'  was  accompanied  with  an  in- 
vitation to  make  her  house  his  home  during 
the  time  he  should  remain  in  Kdinmouth, 
I  AfttT  breal^fast  he  went  down  the  shore 
with  the  C'aptain  to  visit  the  Enterprise ; 
the  Carpenters  had  made  but  a  slender 
turn  out,  and  Thomson  proposed  that  they 
should  man  a  boat,  and  take  a  sail  as  the 
day  was  fine,  and  resume  the  conversation 
of  the  evening^. 

Thomson,  during  the  excursion,  informed 
him,  that  one  of  the  owners  of  the  Enter- 
prise, had  got  a  friend  of  his  own  appointed 
to  the  situation  of  surgeon,  but  that  if  he 
could  speak  French  there  was  a  situation 
which  he  might  be  able  to  procure  him.  He 
had  a  nephew,  Jack,  who  mailed  in  the  con- 
tral:>and  trade,  but  that  since  they  had  got 
the  new  Collector,  that  business  was  not 
caiTied  on  at  Efl  in  mouth  so  openly  as  for- 
merly, nor  so  safely,  they  were  therefore 
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under  the  necessity  of  itsin^  false  papers, 
and  greater  precaution,  besides  having  a 
person  who  could  speak  French,  and  act  as 
interpreter  for  them. 

This  Martin  said  he  could  do,  and  would 
most  cheerfully  accept  the  office,  especially 
as  the  lugger  was  expectecJ  soon,  and  never, 
if  possible,  remained  long  in  port:  After 
amusing  themselves  in  sailing  round  the 
bay.  and  fishing  a  little  with  the  hand  line, 
they  returned  to  the  harbour.  On  landing, 
Martin  found  his  friend  Ainslie  waiting  for 
him  on  the  quay,  with  an  invitation 
to  spend  the  day  with  him.  Martin  in- 
formed him  of  the  accident  which  had  be- 
fallen the  unfortunate  caperer  on  the  pre- 
ceding night,  and  proposed  first  visiting  his 
patient,  after  which  he  would  accompany 
him.  Leaving  the  Captain  at  the  vessel, 
they  proceeded  to  the  foreman's  ;  when  they 
arrived  there,  they  found  Dr  Winram  sit- 
ting in  the  room — 

Vol.  11.  E 
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"  J  am  happy  to  see  you,  Gentlemen,*^ 
said  lie,  the  moment  they  entered,  and, be- 
fore they  had  time  to  ask  for  the  sick  man, 
turning  to  Martin — "  Your  patient.  Sir,  for 
1  must  call  him  yours,  is  doing  extremely 
well.  It  was  lucky  you  happened  to  be  upon 
the  spot,  as  my  girl  being  just  raised  from 
a  sound  sleep,  was  not  quite  awake,  and 
did  not  know  what  she  said  or  did,  and 
never  informed  me  a  word  about  the  sub- 
ject, till  this  morning — she  said  some  drunk 
men  had  been  asking  for  nie  in  the  night 
time,  but  she  could  not  tell  who  they 
were.  I  instantly  suspected  it  would  be 
some  of  the  launch  folk,  and  sent  to  en- 
quire, when  1  was  sorry  to  find  poor  Benja- 
min here  laid  fairly  on  his  back.  But  1  was 
telling  him,  just  before  you  came  in,  tliat 
he  was  doing  as  well  as  could  be,  and  that 
he  mi^iht  bless  his  stars  you  were,  in  the 
rooii)  when  the  accident  happened,  as  even 
1  myself  could  not  have  set  the  bone  better 
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or  more  expeditiously — he  must  just  take 
care  how  he  dances  upon  tables  again,  or 
at  least  be  sure  there's  a  doctor  in  the 
room.  Yon  came  from  Edinburgh  1  under- 
stand, Sir-— any  thing  new  going  on  there? 
nothmg,  I  suppose. — Do  you  make  any  stay 
in  Edinmouth  ?  if  you  do,  I  shall  be  happy 
to  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  at  my 
house — your  friend  Ainslie  can  introduce 
you  if  I  should  not  be  in  the  way.  By  the 
bye,  Ainslie,  I  hope  you  got  safely  to  your 
quarters  last  night,  it's  a  long  way  you  had 
to  walk  at  so  late  an  hour  ?" — then,  without 
waiting  for  an  answer,  addressing  the  pa- 
tient, "  Benjamin,  keep  yourself  easy,  it's  but 
a  slight  fracture,  we'll  have  you  at  your 
work  in  a  day  or  so — ^good  morning,  Gen* 
tlemen, — I  must  call  upon  Sir  Henry 
Carnab^,  he  has  just  arrived,  I  understand* 
Recollect,  Mr  Martin,  1  expect  to  see  you 
before  you  go, — good  morning." — So  w  ith 
one  or   two  bows,   or  rather  shuftlesj  the 
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doctor  retired, — and  in  a  few  minutes, 
after  having  asked  Benjamin  some  ques- 
tions respecting  his  shoulder,  Martin  and 
Ainslie  followed. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


They  saw  that  plenty  suie  and  rife, 

Was  found  alone  in  social  life  ; 

That  mut'jal  industry  professed, 

The  various  wants  of  man  redressed.         Git. 


The  county  Town  of  H lay  to  the 

south-west  of  Edinmouth,  and  the  road  con- 
sisted alternately  of  ascent  and  descent, 
with  young  planting  on  each  side,  which 
had  not  sufficiently  grown  to  hide  the  va- 
riegated view  of  hill  and  dale  which  lay 
before  them,  but  yet  were  high  enough  to 
afford  an  agreeable  shade  to  pedestrians  in 
a  sultry  summer  day. 

"  The  view  before  us  is  charming,''  said 
Ainslie,  "  the  activity  upon  the  roads,  and 
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substantial  farm  houses,  the  general  appear- 
ance of  comfort,  cultivation,  and  improve- 
ment, are,  I  believe,  more  perceptible  in 
this  county,  than  in  any  other  in  the  king- 
dom." 

"  It  is,'*  replied  Martin,  "  certainly  a  very 
beautiful  country,  and  bears  the  marks  of 
being  assiduously  cultivated  ;  but  J  miist 
confess  1  cannot  agree  in  the  idea  of  com- 
fort which  you  attach  to  it.  I  cannot  look 
on  such  a  scene  without  thinking  how  much 
individual  comfort  has  been  sacrificed  to 
produce  it.  Where  are  the  numerous  cot- 
tages, the  small  thriving  hamlets,  which 
have  been  removed  or  destroyed  to  make 
way  for  one  large  farm ;  and  if  you  thin  the 
population,  or  if  you  debase  and  degrade  it 
by  crowding  it  into  large  manufactories  or 
unwieldy  towns,  where  is  the  advantage, 
though  your  fields  double  their  produce — 

*   O  luxury,  thou  curst  by  Heaven's  decrfe, 
How  ill  exchanged  are  things  like  these  for  the«-, 
How  do  thy  potions,*  &c. 
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"  That,"  replied  Ainslie,  "  is  lovely  poetry, 
but  mere  declamation  as  reasoning.  I  have 
been  in  Ireland  lately,   and  I   have   seen  in 
5ome  of  the  counties  there,  what  you  regret 
so  much  the  want  of  in  the  scene  before  us. 
I  have  seen  many   cottages  very  poetically 
charming— low  mud- walled  cottages,  crowd- 
ed with   fine  healthy  children,   as  hardily 
educated  as  heart  could  desire,  taught  to 
sleep  witbout  the  luxury  of  a  bed,  and  to 
brave  the  elements  without  the  luxury  of  a 
covering,  and  wanting  only  a  little  instruc- 
tion to  make  them  know  the  full  extent  of 
their  happiness,  for  feel  it  they  do.   And  I 
have  seen  many  scattered  hamlets  of  a  simi- 
lar description,    and   no    substantial  farm 
house  to  put  them  to  flight.  Yet  I  too  must 
confess,  that  the  scene   gave  me  no  idea  of 
comfort,   nor  should  1  lament  the  want  of 
these  cottages  and  hamlets — if  I  saw  thriv- 
ing villages,  substantial  farm-houses,    and 
well    cultivated   fields  in   their  place;  nor 
would  I  quarrel  much   even  with  manufac- 
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tories,  if  I  saw  those  about  tliem  well  em» 
ployed,  well  clothed,  and  well  fed.  " 

"  It  is  not  the  extreme  of  either  case  that 
I  mean  to  argue  about.  All  I  intended  to 
say  was,  that  a  rage  for  improvement  and 
for  large  farms,  necessarily  destroys 

*  That  sturdy  peasantry,  their  nation''s  pride, 
Which,  once  destroyed,  eiii  never  be  6api>Iied.' 

And  I  would  even,  notwithstanding  your 
sneers,  be  content  to  give  up — as  lady  Grace 
says  'moderately,' — a  hamlet  or  a  cottage 
or  two ;  but  the  misery  which  I  deplore,, 
and  which  I  shall  not  cease  to  lament,  is  the 
thinning  of  the  agricultural  population  to 
augment  the  already  overgrown  city  crowd." 
"  For  my  own'  part,"  Ainslie  returned, 
•*  it  is  a  subject  I  always  think  borders 
greatly  upon  affected  sentimentality,  when 
I  hear  men  deploring  over  a  positive  good, 
and  an  imaginary  evil.  That  some  few  cases 
of  hardbhip  do  occur,  I  grant  you  ;  but  that 
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they  even  occur  in  the  decree  your  limita- 
tion supposes,  I  am  not  disposed  to  allow. 
However,  if  you  wish  to  discuss  the  subject, 
I  refer  you  to  Beaton,  you  saw  at  the 
launching  feast,  and  who  is  somewhat  en- 
thusiastical  on  these  subjects," 

*•  Who  is  that  Mr  Beaton ;  I  felt  an  in- 
terest in  him  from  the  moment  he  spoke ; 
his  keen  dark  eyes  and  animated  manner, 
struck  me  much.'* 

"  He  visits,"  said  Ainslie,  "  at  Doctor 
Winram's — his  history  is  very  short.  His 
father  was  a  Lieutenant  of  the  Navy,  and 
was  killed  in  an  engagement;  and  his  mo- 
ther, as  he  mentioned,  with  a  young  family, 
and  only  the  Lieutenant's  widow's  pension  to 
exist  upon,  must  have  starved,  had  not  a 
brother  of  her  husband's,  who  had  mada 
some  money  al)road,  come  home,  and  bought 
a  small  estate  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Edinmouth,  and  taken  charge  of  the  family. 
The  Air  Beaton  you  saw  has  been  educated 

for  the   bar,  but  he   has  taken   the  wrong 
E  3 
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side  of  the  question,  and  has  too  much  con- 
nection with  the  L family  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood ;  he  besides  speaks  with  too  much 
warmth,  and  too  openly  He  is  said  to  be 
clever.  I  have  met  with  him  frequently, 
but  our  sentiments  on  public  subjects  differ 
so  widely,  that  they  are  seldom  started  be- 
tween us  ;at  least  I  generally  rather  choose 
to  shun  any  conversation  with  him  on  these 
points,  though  sometimes  forced  to  defend 
myself. 

They  had  now  reached  the  eminence 
which  overlooks  the  town,  when  a  land- 
scape presented  itself,  embracing  every  ob- 
ject which  enriches  a  picture  ;  wood,  water, 
mountain,  and  plain,  and  that  animated 
life,  which  gives  to  the  scenery  of  nature, 
the  power  of  producing  sensations  of  plea- 
sure, which  the  productions  of  the  artist^ 
however  exquisite,  can  never  excite. 

The  town  is  situate  in  a  plain  of  consi- 
derable extent^.through  the  middle  of  which 
runs  a  stream,  almost  worthy  the  name  of 
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a  river,  adorned  with  an  elegant  bridge  of 
modern  architecture.  Its  outskirts^  were 
surrounded  by  orchards,  and  these  by  mea- 
dows and  corn  fields,  till  the  yellow  was 
lost  in  the  deeper  green  of  the  wood ;  be- 
yond which,  in  dun  grandeur,  dark  in  the 
ridges,  and  brilliant  on  the  heights,  the  Che- 
viots mingled  with  the  sky  in  the  distant 
perspective.  The  town  itself,  the  centre  of 
the  view,  is  considerable  in  extent,  and 
ornamented  with  several  spires.  But  its 
most  striking  object  is  an  ancient  Gothic 
cathedral  in  ruins,  close  by  the  water's  edge ; 
in  the  enclosures  around  it,  the  mouldering 
tombs  and  neglected  monuments  of  the 
ancient  silent  tenants  of  the  space,  were 
intermingled  with  others  of  a  newer  and 
more  gaudy  appearance.  What  had  once 
been  a  castle  or  a  palace,  finished  this  group 

'of  relics, the  affectmg  memorials  of  the 

past  grandeur  of  this  ancient  Burgh. 
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CHAPTER  via 


Yet  not  by  Fancy's  witchcraft  on  the  brain. 
Are  always  llie  tiimultuoHs  passions  driven  ; 

Oft  adorned 

With  motely  pageants,  Folly  mounts  his  throne, 
And  play*  her  idiot  antics. 

Pleasures  of  Imagination; 


The  Barracks  stood  at  the  entrance  of  the^ 
town.  Around  them  a  crowd,  not  altogetheF 
of  a  military  character,  had  collected  ;  on  per- 
ceiving which,  cur  travellers  quickened 
their  pace  to  learn  the  occasion.  When  they 
reached  it,  on  enquiring  at  one  human  fi- 
gure about  six  feet  high,  who  was  standing 
with  outstretcled  reck  and  vacant  strre, 
'^*  what  was  the  matter  ?"  he  answered,  **  he 
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did  not  know,'' — at  another  who  seemed 
equally  eager,  "he  could  not  tell/' — a  tliird 
"was  not  quite  sure," — then  observing  ome 
fractional  parts  of  the  mass  breaking  off, 
and  gathering  round  a  little  bustling  active 
looking  fellow,  who  was  demonstrating 
with  an  air  of  seemingly  great  importance, 
thtiiy  went  up  to  him  to  obtain  information  ; 
when  all  they  could  learn  was»  **  He  was 
not  absolutely  certain,  but  he  believed  it 
was  a  cart,  at  least  he  heard  something 
about  a  cart,  and  that  it  was  stopped  by  tlie 
soldiers.'  At  this  another  spokesman  inter- 
fered, "  no,  it  was  not  the  soldiers  that  stop- 
pit  the  cart,  they  only  came  up  to  help  the 
gangers,  and  they  say  some  o  them  s  been 
sair  hurt."  ^ 

**  There's    ane   killed^"*  ad{h:d    another. 

'*  We  shall  make  nothing  out  of  these 
gentlemen,"  said  Mr  Ain.  lie ;  and  pushing 
through  the  crowd,  who  all  made  room  for 
the  officer,  he  -carried  JioDry  along  v  -»th 
kim  into  the  bai rack-court  i  within   wiiich 
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one  of  the  Newcastle  carrier's  waggons  was 
standing  under  a  guard,  who,  the  sentinel 
told  them  was  placed  there,  waiting  the  ar- 
rival  of  the  Officer  of  Excise  to  examine 
the<  baggage;  an  information  having  been 
given  in  by  the  driver,  that  he  suspected 
some  whisky  to  bci  going  in  a  clandestine 
way  up  to  England,  and  did  not  wish  to 
risk  his  master  s  property.  The  truth  was, 
however,  this  fellow  had  driven  the  wag- 
gon  from   Edinburgh  to  « ;   he  had 

scarcely  set  out  on  his  journey  till  he  per- 
ceiv^ed  something  dripping  from  a  large  box 
on  the  waggon,  when  putting  his  finger  to  the 
spot,  and  tasting  the  liquid,  he  found  it  to  be 
whisky.  On  making  the  discovery,  he  pro- 
cured a  small  tin  pot,  which  he  affixed  to 
the  place,  and  collected  the  spirits  with 
which  he  continued   regaling  himself  by  the 

road,  till  he  arrived  at ^,  where  he  was 

to  deliver  up  his  charge  to  a  new  driver. 
Not  wishing  his  successor  to  derive  similar 
advantage  from  what  had  been  to  him  so 
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happy  a  windfall,  and,  at  the  same  jtime,  to 
obtain  a  share  of  the  reward  given  to  in- 
formers, he  had  lodged  an  information, 
as  the  sentinel  said.  But  the  Supervisor 
not  being  at  home,- the  waggon  was  detain- 
ed in  the  barrack- court  till  he  should  arrive, 
where  some  of  the  soldiers  had  slily  been 
ascertaining  the  truth  of  the  report,  by  try- 
ing the  taste  of  the  liquor. 

While  Ainslie  and  Martin  were  hearing 
these  particulars,  the  Supervisor  arrived, 
with  some  assistants,  who  soon  disengaged 
the  box  from  the  waggon,  in  presence  of 
the  informer  and  several  of  the  tasters,  when, 
to  their  unspeakable  disappointment,  accom- 
panied with  an  almost  instantaneous  effect 
upon  their  bowels,  and  a  mortifying  burst 
of  laughter  from  the  other  spectators — spi- 
rits were  found,  indeed — but  spirits  for  the 
preservation  of  a  dead  human  body,  forward- 
ing to  a  surgeon  in  Newcastle.  The  at* 
tehdant  crowd,  when  they  learned  some- 
tiling  of  the„ story,  joined  their  shouts  with 
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those  who  were  within,  at  the  trick  upon 
the  Gauger — a  species  of  fun  peculiarly  re- 
lished along  the  whole  of  that  coast.  The 
effects  of  the  unusual  emetic  on  the  wag- 
goner, confined  hin>  to  bed  for  the  remain- 
der of  that  night ;  while  the  rough  jokes  of 
his  companions  had  tvich  an  effect  upon  him, 
that  he  slunk  quietly  out  of  town  before 
daybreak  next  morning,  leaving  another  to 
bring  forward  his  charge* 

Ainslie  ordered  dinner  in  his  own  room 
for  Martin  and  himself;  wishing  to  converse 
with  him  about  his  present  situation,  and  fu- 
ture prospects.  When  dinner  was  removed, 
and  the  servants  withdrawn,  he  immediately 
entered  upon  the  subject.  Henry  told  him 
candidly,  that  he  wa-  very  considerably  in  ar- 
rears to  his  tailor  and  other  tradesmen  ;  be- 
sides, he  had  so  repeatedly  overdrawn  upon 
his  relations,  that  his  fet  lings  would  not  al- 
low him  to  make  another  application,  even 
were  he  certain  of  ^uccess,  which,  in  the  pre- 
sent instance^  iie  did  not  expect.     He  then 
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informed  him  of  the  proposals  of  Thomson, 
and  his  having  accepted  them. 

"  Were  1  in  your  place,"  said  Ainslie, 
when  he  had  heard  him  to  a  close,  **  1  would 
at  least  make  one  effort  with  my  friends,'to 
get  extracted  from  my  present  difficulties, 
to  finish  my  studies,  and  to  get  my  diplo- 
ma ;"  and  then  added  jocularly,  **  if  you 
like  thp  site  of  Edinmouth,  Winram  is  old, 
has  a  good  business,  and  a  young  wife — old 
do^^tors,  any  more  than  other  old  men,  don't 
live  for  ever — and  when  they  die,  young 
doctors  are  wanted,  you  know.  Or,  if  that 
plan  does  not  suit  you,  the  army,  the  navy, 
the  East  or  West  Indies,  all  lie  open  to  an 
enterprising,  clever,, young  surgeon.  At  any 
rate,  I  would  advise  you  ag^injst  the  scheme 
of  connecting  yourself  with  smugglers ;  for, 
call  them  by  whatever  name  you  will  in 
Edinmouth,  everywhere  else  they  go  by  the 
title  of  Smugglers," 

"  But,  you  know,"  replied  his  friend, 
**  that  I  am  engaged  in  honour  to  go.    And, 
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surely,  to  act  as  interpreter  is  no  disgrace ; 
and  in  that  situation  L  may,  perhaps,  by  my 
own  industry,  acquire  sufficient  to  clear  my 
feet,  and  defray  the  expense  of  completing 
my  studies." 

"  Yes,"  answered  Ainslie ;  "  and  in  the 
mean  time  throw  away  what  you  have  gain- 
ed at  college  " 

"  Oh,  never  fear  for  that !" 

"  Well,  then,  there  is  a  greater  fear — that 
of  acquiring  associates,  and  of  contracting 
habits,  which  may  totally  unfit  you  for  again 
entering  upon  the  same  station  in  society 
which  you  hold  at  present.  It  is  quite  a 
different  thing,  when  a  man  is  reduced  by 
misfortune,  to  descend  a  little  in  the  scale 
of  enjoyment,  and  abridge  himself  of  some 
of  the  elegancies  or  conveniencies  of  life, 
from  what  it  is  voluntarily  to  give  up  re- 
spectable society,  and  choose  to  associate 
with  low,  uncultivated,  dissolute  vagabonds, 
merely  because  one's  circumstances  are  al- 
tered.   Wealth  may  again  be  acquired,  and 
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much  you  have  never  had  to  lose ; — but  cha- 
racter, when  thrown  away,  is  not  quite  so 
easily  regained — 

Seqye  amissoa  colores 
Lana  refert  medicaiaftico^ 

It  may  be  said,  in  some  measure,  of  the 
young  man,  as  of  the  young-  woman  in  this 
case — *  The  wool,  when  once  stained,  can 
know  whiteness  no  more.'  " 

"  Very  like  a  whale  !  as  if  going  a  voy  - 
age  or  two  to  sea  were  to  contaminate  a 
young  man.  And  is  not  there  Captain 
Thomson,,  who  has  been  at  sea  the  whole  of 
his  life,  you  yourself  must  acknowledge  that 
he  is  not  altogether  the  despicable  wretch 
that  one  would  be  afraid  to  associate  with." 

"  It  is  not  Captain  Thomson  or  his  ne- 
phew that  I  talk  of,"  interrupted  Ainslie ; 
"  were  they,  or  such  as  they,  the  only  per- 
sons you  had  to  associate  with,  you  might 
be  safe ;  but  it  is  those  who  act  the  subor- 
dinate parts — those  whom  you  will  meet 
with  in  tlie  way  of  your  business  on  shore, 
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that  T  dread  for  you  on  accepting  the  office 
of  a  (lerk  to  smugglers.  As  such,  you  must 
be  present  at  their  transactions,  and  attend 
their  expeditions — you  must  enter  into  eve- 
ry expedient,  however  low  and  dishonour- 
able, to  avoid  detection — and,  after  all,  'tis 
the  toss  of  a  halfpenny  whether  you  rise 
above  the  rank  of  a  vagabond  and  an  out- 
law !  Do,  I  intreat  you,  return  to  your 
studies. ' 

"  That  is  totally  impossible — I'd  as  soon 
go  to  the  Devil,  it  is  easy  for  a  man  to 
talk,  with  full  pockets,  and  a  friend  willing 
to  assist  him  ;  but  I  have  spent  the  one  and 
disgusted  the  other.  I  am  determined  I 
shall  either  never  see  my  friends  again,  or 
see  them  rich  ; — and  as  to  character,  if  a 
man  is  not  altogether  despicable,  money  will 
at  any  time  buy  him  a  lot  of  that  article, 
and  compel  respect,  aye,  even  from  those 
who  profess  to  despise  it.  I  have  resolved 
to  go,  and  must  therefore  beg  you  will  cease 
to  urge  objections  which,  however,  at  any 
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ether  time,  I  mif^'ht  be  disposed  to  attend 
to,  at  present  you'll  excuse  me — and  let  us 
consider,  if  you  please,  how  I  am  to  get  my 
clothes,  &€.  from  Edinburgh  '* 

Ainslie,  who  saw  that  any  further  oppo- 
sition to  his  friend  would  be  u-eless,  expos- 
tulated no  further  with  him,  but  immedi- 
ately set  about  consulting  how  the  transfer 
of  his  clothes  was  to  lie  effected  ;  when  it 
was  agreed  that  Ainslie  should  himself  go 
to  Edinburgh,  and  as  Martin  owed  his 
landlady  but  a  trifle,  discharge  that,  and 
send  off  the  trunks,  directed  to  Captain 
Thomson,  with  whom,  of  course,  Henry 
would  take  up  his  abode  till  they  should  ar- 
rive 

This  being  arranged,  Henry  set  out  on 
his  return  to  Edin mouth  ;  his  friend,  whose 

professional  duties  detained  him  in ,  saw 

him  a  short  way  out  o^  the  town,  and  re- 
turned The  road,  as  it  reached  Edinmouth, 
wound  sloping  down  the  face  of  a  hill,  from 
whence  there  was  a  view  of  the  bay,  a  little 
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beyond  the  entrance  of  which,  on  a  rock, 
stood  a  light-house.  The  German  Ocean  fad- 
ing into  the  horizon,  terminated  the  prospect. 
The  evening  was  calm  ;  not  a  hreath  stir- 
red the  surface  of  the  ocean,  which,  burnish- 
ed by  the  slanting  rays  of  the  setting  sun, 
reminded  one  of  that  beautiful  similitude, 
"  a  sea  of  glass  as  it  were  mingled  with 
fire."  On  the  utmost  line  of  the  circle,  and 
like  white  specks  on  the  horizon,  the  al- 
most imperceptible  vessels  lumbered  on  the 
waters.  On  those  nearer,  the  whole  canvass 
unfurled,  hung  white  and  uselessly  glitter- 
ng  from  the  yards ;  while  on  the  bay  all 
was  life,  spirit,  and  activity.  It  was  the 
fishing  season,  and  the  boats  were  getting 
ready  for  the  evening  "  take.''  The  inter- 
mingled sounds  of  singing,  and  bawling,  and 
noise,  mellowed  by  the  distance,  produced 
no  unpleasant  effect  on  the  ear  These,  to 
one  unaccustomed  to  maiine  "  sights  and 
sounds,'*  wl  ere  novelty  adds  a  zest  to  beau 
ty,  are  truly  enchanting. 
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Henry  felt  them ;  and  while  gazing  in  si- 
lent admiration,  forgot,  for  the  moment,  all 
his  cares  and  schemes  in  the  loveliness 
around  him.  But  these  are  moments  whiclj 
^oon  pass  away. 

Henry  was  on  the  quay  before  he  was 
aware,  and  the  salutations  of  M*Bain  and 
his  friend  Thomson,  brought  him  back  to 
the  vulgar  feelings  and  sensations  of  con> 
mon  life,  and  dissipated  in  thin  air  all  the 
luxurious  ideas  which  the  Doctor's  wife, — a 
settlement  at  Edinmouth, — together  with  a 
train  of  charming  figures  his  imagination 
had  conjured  up,  as  fit  companions  with 
whom,  to  enjoy  such  an  evening,  and  such 
a  scene  ;  and  by  the  contemplation  of  which, 
his  boul  had  been  completely  absorbed. 

While  in  conversation,  they  were  joined 
by  the  Doctor,  with  whom,  Harry  again 
visited  his  patient,  and  afterwards  accom- 
panied him  home,  where  he  was  introduced 
to  his  lady.  She  received  Henry  politely^ 
nnd  invited  him  to  join  a  small  musical  par- 
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ty  she  proposed  to  have  in  a  few  evening's. 
After  remaining  about  the  time  usually 
allotted  to  introductory  visits,  he  departed 
for  his  friend  Thorns  m's,  in  whose  family 
he  found  an  unostentatiously  cheerful  recep- 
tion. An  early  supper,  and  the  familiar  to- 
pics of  an  unconstrained  conversation  being 
discussed,  he  retired  to  bed,  but  not  to  rest ; 
Ainslie's  hint  about  the  Doctor's  age,  and 
his  business,  had  been  a  vague  indetermi- 
ate  something,  respecting  which,  he  had 
before  indulged  in  inconsistent  vagaries, 
never  having  seen  the  lady  the  basis  of  all 
his  speculations;  but  now  that  he  had  seen 
her,  she  gave  to  all  his  airy  nothings,  a  local 
habitation  and  a  name  ;  now  he  had  got  a 
goddess  for  his  idolatry,  and  the  night  was 
spent  in  vigils  at  her  shrine. 

She  was  a  girl  scarcely  twenty  one,  in 
shape  delicately  formed,  and  not  in  height 
exceeding,  if  she  reached,  the  middle  size ; 
her  eyes  were  dark  blue,  and  her  auburn 
ringlets  (for  she  had  not  yet  learned  to  con* 
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fine  them  beneath  a  cap)  played  over  a 
brow  rather  delicate  than  hi:^h,  and  occa- 
siotially  shaded  cheeks,  where  the  loveliest 
red,  mingled  and  lost  itself  in  the  purest 
white.  Her  lips,  like  threads  of  scarlet,  in- 
closed a  set  of  teeth  which  seemed  to  vie  in 
whiteness  with  the  .^-now  of  her  bosom , 
wliile,  like  the  snow  on  our  native  hills 
whic:h  the  sun  has  kissed,  the  enamel  had 
a  bluish  brilliance,  pure  and  sparkling,  de- 
lightfully distinguishing  it  from  artificial 
poliish. 

"  Her  bosom  more  than  lily-white, 
Two  mounts  of  ivory,  panting  light  '/' 

They  might  have  wakened  the  dull  veins 
of  an  Anchorite.  It  was  no  wonder  then 
that  she  quickened  the  pulse  of  a  young 
man,  not  much  exceeding  her  own  age, 
whose  blood  beat  strong  with  the  impetu- 
ous fury  of  undefined,  unsatisfied  expecta- 
tion He  dreamt — but  who  can  tell  all  the 
fantastic  dreams  of  a  lover — he  awoke,  but 
Vol.  II.  F 
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tiis  waking  thoughts  were  not  much  more 
collected. — Now  he  was  with  the  smugglers 
— next,  he  was  diplomatized — then  he  was 
M.  D.  ified — then  he  was  settled  at  Edin- 
mouth,  and  married— ^at  last  he  was  poor 
Henry  Martin,  dependent  on  the  occasional 
bounty  of  a  stranger.  But  that  was  of  no 
consequence  to  the  musical  party  he  was 
invited !  and  at  the  musical  party-^a  thou- 
sand things  might  occur. 

Music  cures  the  sting  of  the  tarantula-*- 
the  stings  of  a  thousand  tarantulas  were 
nothing  to  what  lie  endured  ;  nor  could  ten 
hundred  ten  stringed  instruments,  have  o- 
vercome  the  vibrations  of  his  nerves — a 
thousand  to  one,  if  they  could  have  beat 
time  to  them ! 

One  piece  of  music  there  was,  which  he 
hoped  would  sooth  them  to  rest — the  sweet 
sounds  of  Mrs  Dr  Winram's  voice.  She 
sung  charmingly,  perhaps,  she  might  ask 
him  tc  accompany  her  with  liis  flute,  or  he 
could  offer — 
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He  arose — he  called  on  M*Bain — he  din- 
ed— he  wandered  down  to  the  Enterprise— 
but  nothing  was  before  his  eyes^^— nothing 
in  his  mind — except  Mrs  Dr  Winram,  and 
the  musical  partj'-. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

■  Torrens  dicendi  copia  multis, 

Et  sua  mortifera  est  facundia,  ▼iiibus  ille 
Confisus  peiiit,  admirandis  que  Lacertis. 

Juvenal,  Sat,.  19 
The  man  wha  likes  to  speak  hitnser. 
An'  his  ain  tobgue  wad  rather 
Gar — like  the  clapper  o'  a  bell 
Gang — Ihun  hear  ony  ither. 
Pie's  like  the  Grecian  Hero,  who 
Thought  oak  was  but  a  feather, 
5  Yet  found  'twas  easier  far  to  draw, 

Than  'twas  to  loose  a  tether.        Translatiok. 

Martin's  evenings,  were  what  in  conimoa 
lay  heaviest  upon  his  hands ;  any  man  who 
has  been  accustomed  to  read^  whatever  the 
description  of  reading,  or  enjoy  the  con- 
versation of  those  who  have  read,  will  easily 
comprehend  the  irksomeness  of  a  student's 
life,  newly  broken  loose  from  college,  on 
being  condemned  to  saunter  idly  about  a 
village,  without  books,  and  without  com- 
Jianions  whose  pursuits  are  congenial  to 
what  his  own  have  been.  He  had  beea  idle, 
and  as  unhappy  as  idleness  could  n^ake  him  ; 
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but  now  he  was  in  love^^and  his  hours,?yel- 
low  and  crimson,  streaked  with  black,  dis- 
played all  the  humoursome  varieties  of  love 
and  idleness. 

On  a  rainy  evening,  standing  in  one  of 
his  melancholy  moods,  looking  at  two  chil- 
dren sailing  down  corks  in  the  stream  the 
ai  n  had  made  in  the  street,  each  anxiously 
eyeing  the  progress  of  his  own  little  skiff; 
like  Jacques,  he  soliloquized  on  the  folly  of 
the  world: 

**  There  swim,  said  ^e,  two  corks  ! — 
And  the  dark  stream  t^at  carries  them  along 
Is,  like  the  stream  of  life,  a  dark  and  troubled  stream 
Burthen'd  with  trifles! — 

While  we,  like  boys  on  the  brink,  do  follow  them 
With  eager  eyes— keenly,  as  if  we  were 
But  made  to  follow  them  I 

Such  Were  his  moralizings,  when  Mr  Dun- 
can M'GrouI,  who  had  been  spiritualizing 
the  same  subject,  accosted  him  with 

"  Aweel,  Mr  Martip,  after  a',  what  is  hu- 
man life,  an  a'  its  honours,  an  a'  its  glories  ? 
— What  are  the  great  folk  o'  the  earth  striv- 
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ing  after? — They're  just  like  thae  two  kcU 
dies  there,  in  a  race  wi'  their  twa  corks. 
Hegh,  sirs  1  the  stream  o'  Time  empties  'it- 
Sel  into  the  gulph  of  Eternity,  an'  the  corks 
gae  wi't — thaf  s  a  solemn  thought !" — 

"  Very !"  said  Martin,  imitating  the  so- 
lemn tone  in  which  M*Groul  had  enunciated 
kis  imposing  observations. 

But,  Mr  Martin,  I  dinna  think  ye  hae 
been  at  our  club  yet-*— ye  maun  come  wi'  mc 
the  night — I'se  mak  ye  a  member-^\e  din- 
na need  to  pay  naithing  the  first  night— 
you're  a  frien'  o'  my  frien'  M*Bain's ;  he's  a 
gude  honest  man,  but  him  an'  me  disna  gree 
about  things  whilts-^— however,  ye  ken  we 
maun  bear  ane  anither's  burthens;  but  sor- 
row tak  pne,  gif  I  dinna  think  he  belangs  to 
that  sect  wha  bind  burdens  on  their  neigh- 
bours backs,  'at  neither  them  nor  their  fa- 
thers war  able  to  bear.  Between  oursel's, 
do  ye  no  thiok  he's  gi'en  to  papistry  ?" 

"  He's  only  an  Episcopalian,  I  thought." 

**  He's  a  Non-jurant,  wi'  your  leave !  Uufe 
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that's  o'  nae  consequence,  for,  T  my  opinion, 
it's  tlie  best  thing  about  him.  The  ither 
kind,  that  want  to  make  an  union  between 
Scots  Episcopacy  an'  ^ngli  h  Episcopacy, 
are  just  like  the  very  kinds  o'  clanjaniphry 
that  first  selt  their  king,  an'  neist  their 
country ;  an'  now  they're  gaun  to  cast  their 
God  an'  their  religion  into  the  bargain,  an  a' 
to  please  the  fock  up  the  gait ; — gin  they 
mak  their  plack  a  bawbee  o't,  I's  wonder— 
weel,  weel,  twa  blacks  '11  no  mak  a  white  j 
our  worthy  friend  Enaeas  has  that  ae  faut, 
be's  a  NoU'jurant,  so  I  hope  you'll  no  touch 
upon't  the  night.  I  never  like  to  see  ony 
disturbance  before  new  members ;  that  does 
weel  enough  amang  oursel's,  bijt  before 
Hhers  it  disna  do." 

"  Oh,  not  I,  upon  my  word;  I  never  med-- 
die  with  any  man's  religion,  whatever  it  be." 

**  There  you're  wrong;  you  shouldnae 
countenance  false  doctrine"— 

•'  Sir !" 
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**  You  shouldna  uphold  ony  false  doc- 
trine."^ 

"  I  interfere  with  no  dmctrine  whatever; 
I  ask  to  be  allowed  the  liberty  of  thinking 
for  myself: — and  what  l  claim,  I  would  ^rve 
to  Roman  Catholic,  Jew,  or  Mahommedan  " 

**  Certainly,  Mr  Martin,  I  allow  every 
body  to  thiik  for  themselves." 

"That's  all  1  want" 

"  Then  there  needs  nae  words  about  it. 
I  grant  you  that — think  for  yoursel'." 

"  I  hardly  suppose  you  could  withhold  it." 

"  Whisht  ria,  whisht !  here  comes  Enaeasv 
we'll  gang  alang  to  the  Thistle.  Yonder's 
the  Doctor  too,r — I  dare  say,  we'll  be  thrang 
the  night." 

The  club,  as  M*Groul  had  prognoticated; 
was  very  throng,  and  the  Maister,  who  did 
not  often  attend,  having  observed,  as  they 
went  along,  a  stranger  in  the  procession, 
joined  it.  He  was  a  man  of  much  gravity 
of  countenance,  and  great  command  of  fea- 
ture, who  took  as  much  pleasure  in  help- 
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ing  a  friend  down  hill,  as  in  helping  him 
up ;  and,  moreover,  was  especially  well 
pleased  to  exhibit  the  members  of  his  club 
to  the  greatest  advantage  to  all  new  com- 
ers, applauding,  or  as  school  boys  in  that 
part  of  the  country  say,  "  egging  them  on," 
till  he  set  them  fairly  at  loggerheads,  and 
then  enjoying  the  sport  by  a  toast  alter- 
nately thrown  to  the  drtferent  opponents, 
and  "  cocking  his  eye,"  as  occasion  offered, 
to  meet  the  glance  of  the  strangers,  who 
generally  were  listeners  on  these  great  occa- 
sions. He  promoted  much  merriment  with- 
out much  waste  of  language.  When  the 
glasses  were  set — N.B.  each  guest  had  his 
separate  glass,  and  the  introducer  always 
paid  for  the  introduced,  first  night-t-'the 
Maiskr,  drinking  Doctor  Winram's  health, 
requested  to  know  if  he  had  heard,  or  could 
inform  him  respecting  the  late  great  disco- 
veries which  had  been  made  in  Edinburgh 
with  regard  to  Surgery,    such  as    stickin' 

on  a  man's  finger  after  it  has  been  eight 
E  3 
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days  off,  an'  thumpin'  a  rheumatism  fairly 
out  o'  his  arm  after  it  had  been  eight  years 
in  .'.There's  discoveries  for  you !  Doctor,  what 
say  you  to  them  ?" 

**  Quackery,  Sir  I  mere  quackery  !  some  of 
your  Edinbro'  bodies,  who  hare  no  other 
way  of  rising,  but  by  pluming  themselves 
up  with  Jack' daw's  feathers,  assume  as  their 
own  discoveries,  what  we  country  practi- 
tioners have  long  known  and  practised.  Af- 
fixing two  parts  of  a  finger  which  have 
been  severed,  is  nothing  new,  it  has  long 
been  known  among  us  by  the  name  of  eii^ 
grafting,  And  as  to  beating-  out  a  rjieu- 
matism,  what  is  called  in  Edinburgh  Per- 
t^mow,  has  been  long  practised  by  every  old 
wife  in  our  country-side,  under  the  name  of 
hiucJding.  Wbat  idiot  lays  claim  to  these 
as  discoveries  ?  they  have  been  the  practice 
of  ages  !" 

"  The  practice  of  ages  is  always  to  be 
held  in  veneration,"  said  Mr  M*Bain,  "what- 
ever has  not  the  sanction  of  ages  is  quack- 
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ery  !  downright  quakery !  you're  perfectly 
right  there,  Doctor." 

"  And  do  you  think  the  corruptions  of 
the  Church"  asked  the  Maister^  winking  to 
M*Groul  with  his  one  eye,  **  are  to  be  held 
in  veneration,  landlord,  because  they  have 
the  sanction  of  ages  ?" 

"Answer  that  Enaeas"  said  M*Groul,  re- 
turning the  wink  with  interest  to  the  Mais* 

"  I  think  there's  nae  great  difficulty  in 
that,"  replied  mine  host,  nodding  to  the 
Maister,  "  but  tell  me  first  what's  meant  by 
corruptions  in  the  Kirk  ?  is't  Presbytery  ? 
answer  me  that." 

Tiie  Maister  gave  a  nod  imperceptible  to 
the  other  side  of  the  house,  but  sufficiently 
plain  to  ]M*Bain  ;  it  was  as  if  he  had  said— 
*'  You  have  h'wi  there  J"" 

M*Bain  went  on — "  corruptions  I  tak  to 
to  be  corruptions" — 

"  Stop  nae,"  said  M'Groul,  "  corruptions 
^re  corruptions,  that's  true,  but  whau  did 
they  begin  ?^' 
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"  Wi'  John  Knox,  whan  could  they  begin  ?'^ 

The  Maister  turned  up  his  one  eye  to 
M'Groul  in  admiration  !  in  the  language  of 
signs  it  was — "did  you  ever  hear  the  like 
of  that?"- — an  approving  smirk  upon  the 
other  side  of  his  face  which  was  within  the 
glance  of  M*Bain — said, "  John's  your  game/' 

Martin,  who  admired  pantomimic  repre-* 
sentation,  enjoyed  and  added  to  the  farce, 
when  he  saw  the  two,  M'Groul  andrM^Bain^ 
each  with  his  Capernavm  laddie,  {el  com- 
mon punch  timber  spoon  mcde  in  Caper- 
naum,)  lifted  up  over  his  glass  of  toddy, 
like  the  paw  of  a  Iron  rampant — he  looked 
first  to  the  one,  and  then  to  the  other— and 
next  to  the  Maister,  ^vhowas  chuckling  to 
both,  and  by  the  turns  of  his  head,  and  the 
twists  of  his  countenance,  advising  them  to 
**  yoke." 

"  Begin  !**  and  M'Groul  dashed  a  glass 
to  pieces  when  he  pronounced  the  ^ord— 
•*  Begin — the  Apostles." 

*•  Ibeg  gentlemen  that  there  may  be  noj 
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beginning,"  said  Martin ;  "  let  us  take  our 
glass." 

**  Stop  a  bit,  let  them  begin  Mr  Martin, 
but  whare'U  they  end,"  said  the  Maute7\ 
whispering  the  Doctor  ? 

"  There's  nae  saying  that,"  added  Dr 
Winram,  with  a  groan. 

'I  just  want  to  ask  M'Bain,"  quoth 
M'Groul,  unmindful  of  the  interlocutors, 
**  ae  question,  an'  I'm  done." 

*'  I'll  answer  ye  ahunner,"  replied  Enaeas. 

**  That's  mair  than  ye  can,T  I'm  thinking, 
but  ane'll  do  the  turn,  i'  the  mean  time — 
"  Whafs  the  diffey^en^e  between  the  spiritual 
Head  o'  the  Church  heiii'  a  Tepiporal 
Prince — an^  a  Temporal  Prince  hein'  the 
spiritual  Head  o'  the  Church  ?^" 

"Faith,  neebor,  an'  that's  mair  than  I  can 
tell  you,"  answered  Enoeas,  in  the  simplicity 
of  his  heart;  *'  but  I  think  a'  the  odds  lies  i' 
the  difference." 

■    A   universal  roar   overwhelmed  all  fur- 
ther debate;  and  when- silence  was  obtain- 
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ed,  the  Maister  who  never  wished  to  push, 
a  joke  too  far,  prev^ented  any  re-commence- 
ment by  saying,  "  we  have  had  no  intro- 
ductory oration    from  our   new  member.'' 

Mr  Martin  was  '  therefore,  by  an  unani- 
mous vote,  knocked  down  for  his  inaugural 
speech.  This  Martin  "  jjegged  to  be  ex- 
cused fronlj  as  having  never  spoken,  even  in 
a*  Medical  Society,  where  every  *  Cout' 
may  talk  nonsense  for  lialf  an  hour.'' 

"  A  song,  then." 

Mr  Martin  was  a  "  little  hoarse." 

At  last  said  he,  "  if  you  will  accept  of  a 
few  verses  which  1  lately  wrote,  they  will 
shew  my  willingness  to  comply  with  the  re- 
quest of  the  Club,  whatever  specimen  they 
may  afford  of' my  ability." 

Hear  him  I  hear  him  I 

Martin  proceeded — "  'tis  an  Elegy  on  an 
AuLD  Man,  a  friend  of  mine,  who  met  his 
death  when  fishing  in  the  Clyde.' 
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Wae  worth  your  waters,  purse-proud  Clyde, 
Dull  be  your  banks,  and  dry  your  tide, 
May  seggs  and  humlics  owre  ilk  side 

Hing  foul  and  rank, 
Till  ye  stan'— damm'd  up  far  and  wide, 
A  green-scal'd  stank. 

Wharc  the  young  trouts  hae  sportin'  play'd^ 
May-  never  mair  a  fisher  wade  y 
May  moss  an'  mad  thy  stream  invade, 

Thick,  slimy,  black  y 
Tor  there  'twas  Death  the  Auld  Man  laid 

Upo'  his  back. 

Aft  i*  the  Wijie''s  hae  I  seen^ 
Whan  twa  or  three  o's  did  convene, 
To  spen'  a  half  an  hour  at  e'en, 

Wi'  mirth  an'  glee. 
The  blythest  o'  us  ne'er  wad  been 

Mait  biylJi  thitn  he. 

X  wat  we  did  na  aften  weary. 
For  aye  some  curious  outre  theory- 
How  Earth  gaed  doz-in'  like  a  pirrie 

He  well  could  tell'j 
An'  lava. torrents,  he'd  show  clear  ay 

How  they  made  H-ll  I' 

It's  true,  he  no  that  deep  did  read  5 

"  What  then,"  q^uo'  he,  "  I  dinna  need,. 
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I  hae  it  a*  brent  i'  my  head, 

Ay  to  produce: 

My  wit's  the  goud,  your  leap's  the  lead ; 

Wlfilk's  maist  for  use? 

I  trow  he  was  a  raucle  leun  5 

His  shouthers  tv.a  Scots  ells  war  roun' j 

His  niv,  nae  nit,  he  could  briiig  doun 

Like  a  fore- hammer, 
Dad  on  the  table,  thump  to  drown 

— 's  youffin  clamour. 

Tho'  time  owre's  pow  the  cranreuch  spread. 
An'  down  his  chrek  his  plow  had  led  ^ 
Slive  war  his  shanks,  his  ribs  war  clad 

In  heahhfu'  graith, 
We  heard  na  in  his  sturdy  tread, 

The  traojp  0'  death. 

A  backbane  like  a  bow  0'  steel, 
A  hyde  o'  Nature's  thickest  tweel  j 
But  Doctor  fock  wi'  a'  your  skill, 

Ye  may  sing  dumb- 
Ob!  ance  an'  aye,  Auld  Man  fareweel. 

His  time  was  come  I 
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Oh,  death  !  Oh,  death  !  I  doubt  you'll  ne'er 
Your  auhl  sneck  diawin'  tricks  forbear > 
You'll  ne'er gi'e  owre,  ourfrien's  to  tear 

Frae's  bit  by  bit, 
/Foe  ilka,  ither  comin'  year. 

Grows  war  as  yet. 

Whan  a  poor  wretch  oppress'd  wl'  pain, 
Worn  dojvn  to  perfect  skin  an'  bane, 
Frae  morn  to  night  wi'  weary  grane, 

Grave's  your  assistance, 
You  leave  him  there  to  cry  "  hims  lane,'* 

An'  keep  your  distance*^ 

But  ance  just  get  the  sinneE  better. 
His  health  return,  his  ffesh  grow  fatter,. 
Around  him  friends  an'  fortune  flutter,- 

Ilk  bowl  row  easy, 
Sine  that's — to  mak  an  unco  splutter, 

The  time  ye  seize  ay,. 

But  wait,  my  cock  I  Your  turn's  to  come,. 
Whan  your  auld  bare-baned  fleshless  bum, 
Buried  in  wide  creation's  tomb,     ^ 

Will  stride  nae  langer 
Olwre  man  !  an'  bludeless  frae  your  thumb, 

'11  drap  your  hanger,. 
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CHAPTER  X, 


Their  insliumenlis  all  maist  .-ar  fiJillis  lang, 
B<it  with  a  r.tjing  quhilk  iieuer  a  wiiesl  zeid  wrangv 
Sum  hud  ah  harp  and  sura  a  lair  psallrie, 
Deuydil  weill  and  held  the  measure  lang, 
1q  sjundis  sweit  of  plesand  melodic. 

Pa  LICK   OF    HOKOCR. 


When  the  night  at  last  arrived,  Martin,  all 
expectation,  set  out  to  the  Doctor's,  where  he 
found  an  elegant  company  assembled,  con- 
sisting of  officers  from  the  barracks,  and 
a  number  of  the  gentry  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood ;  among  whom  he  could  recognise 
no  faces  with  which  he  was  acquainted, 
excepting  those  of  the  Doctor  and  his  lady. 
Ten   went   round,  accompanied,  with    the 
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usual  local  chit-chat  of  a  country  town. 
Henry  had  very  few  opportunities  of  get- 
ting an  observation  squeezed  in,  and  ta  add 
to  his  mortification,  he  was  seated  at  the 
end  of  the  room  the  furthest  from  Mrs 
Winram,  who  by  the  utmost  stretch  of  po- 
liteness, could  only  spare  a  very  small  por- 
tion of  that  attention  which  she  was  under 
the  necessity  of  shewing  to  the  company  in 
general  upon  one  individual,  even  although 
that  individual  happened  to  be  a  stranger. 
When  the  music  began,  Henry  soon  per- 
ceived, that,  in  a  country  village,  as  in  a 
capital,  strangers  are  invited  to  amateur 
concerts,  to  applaud  rather  than  to  assist  ia 
the  performances  of  the  evening ;  and  that 
Uiese  applauses  are  taken  as  much  as  mat- 
ters of  course,  and  heard  with  as  much  sang 
froid  by  the  young  lady  who  has  just  re- 
turned from  the  year's  torture  at  a  town 
boarding-school,  as  by  those  she  has  left  be- 
hind to  obtain  in  a  higher  degree,  the  su- 
perficial, at  the  expense  of  the  more  solid 
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parts  of  education.  Every  one  was  so  anxi- 
ous to  exhibit,  that  Henry  must  hai^e  been 
endowed  with  a  much  greater  share  of  impu- 
dence than  he  really  possessed,  could  he 
have  obtained  a  hearing ;  he  therefore  sat 
down  quietly,  and  as  the  pieces  of  music 
were  executed  in  general  in  a  style  not  quite 
contemptible,  he  submitted  to  his  fate  with 
tolerable  composure,  and  by  degrees  got  in- 
to conversation  with  a  young  lady  who 
seemed,  like  himself,  to  be  a  stranger,  and 
who  sat  near  him, 

She  was  a  sweet  looking  girl,  dressed  iir 
mourning.  The  music  was  naturally  the 
subject  of  discourse  ;  and  Henry  was  des- 
canting, with  much  earnestness  on  the 
Scottish  airs,  when  they  were  joined  by 
Ckptain  Bruce  of  the regiment. 

"  I  shall  never.  Miss  Stewart,"  said  he, 
addressing  the  young  lady,  "  forget  the 
lovely  Gaelic  air  I  heard  you  play  at  Bower- 
bank  ;  could  you  allow  me  to  prevail  upon 
you  to  repeat  it  here.     I  am  sure  there  is 
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nothing  we  have  heard  to-night  would  be 
a  greater  gratification  ^  and  then,  without 
allowing  her  time  to  hesitate  or  refuse,  he 
ran  to  Mrs  Winram.  "  Madam,  Miss  Stew- 
art has  kindly  condescended  to  favour  us 
with  an  air  upon  the  harp." 

Mrs  Winram  secondini^-  Captain  Bruce's 
request,  Miss  Stewart,  blushing,  bowed, 
arose,  and  took  her  seat  at  the  harp. 

Her  figure  was  tall  and  elegant ;  she  had 
on  her  countenance  that  langour  which 
sickness  creates,  and  which,  not  so  facinat- 
ing  as  the  healthful  gaiety  of  youth,  is  yet 
more  interesting.  As  she  hung  over  the 
harp,  the  loose  tresses  of  her  long  black 
hair  fell  o  er  her  neck,  and 


" Veiled, 

The  soft  heavings  of  the  living  snow." 

All  was  attentive  silence,  and  not  a 
whisper  interrupted  the  fair  minstrel.  Af- 
ter a  beautiful  symphony,  she  played  the 
simple  old  air,  "  Donach,"  in  the  most  mas- 
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terly  style  of  execution,  and  accompanied  it 
witli  a  voice  that  thrilled  through  every 
finer  nerve  of  tlie  soul.    She  sung, 


When  distant  from  my  native  land, 
What  silent  charm  can  bind  me, 

To  rock,  to  valley,  hill,  or  strand, 
That  I  hav«  left  behind  me. 

Is  it,  that  heather  binds  the  brow 

Of  eyery  holy  mountain  j 
Or  is  it,  that  the  blue  hells  blow 

Beside  each  lowly  fountain. 

The  heather  forms  the  proudest  wreath, 

Unconscious  of  slavery  j 
The  blue  bell,  stainless,  blooms  beneath- 

The  scarf  unbroken  bravery  ! 

My  fathers  wore  that  heather  wreath, 
The  tartan  trews  and  bonnet  j 

My  fathers  fell  upon  the  heath. 
Their  blood  is  still  upon  it. 

And  I  will  love  the  heather  bloom, 
And  Scotland's  dear  blue  blossom. 

Oh  !  bloom  that  blade  above  my  tomb, 
That  staunchM  my  father's  bosom ! 
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After  she  had  finished,  a  few  others  suc- 
ceeded ;  but  her  transcendant  superiority 
had  evidently  checked  their  self-gratulation, 
for  the  concert  languished,  and  a  short  time 
after  broke  up.  Henry  accompanied  Miss 
Stewart  to  the  door ;  with  a  gentle  inclina- 
tion of  the  head,  she  bade  him  good  night  ; 
and  putting  her  arm  into  Captain  Bruce's, 
they  walked  off  together,  leaving  poor 
Martin  to  meditate  upon  this  other  addi- 
tion to  his  divinities. 

The  evening  had  not  very  far  advanced, 
and  Henry  found  Thomson  and  his  wife 
waiting  supper  for  him,  when  he  returned 
to  his  lodgings. 

*'  What  think  you  of  the  Doctor's  falder- 
als, Harry  ?"  said  the  Skipper,  as  he  enter- 
ed, "his  wife's  rather  1  should  say,  should  nt 
T,  Betty  ?"  looking  over  to  Mrs  Thomson. 

Martin  replied,  he  had  been  highly  de- 
lighted. 

"  For  my  part,"  answered  the  Tar,  **  I 
wouldn't  give  that  chew  of  tobacco,  for  all 
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your  fine   singing ;    give  tne    '  Hearts   of 
Oak,^  or  *  Black-eyed   Susan,'    or  some  of 
these  songs.      But   I   take  it,  it's  not  the 
singing  so  much  as  the  Doctor's  wife,  tliat 
brings  such  swarms  of  young  fellows  about 
the  house,  and  troops  of  them  red  coated 
gently  ;  hang  me,  if  I'd  like  to  see  so  many 
lobsters  dangling  about  your  tail,  my  lass." 
**  I  don  t  think  you  have  much  to  fear  on 
that  score,"  replied  his  spouse,  and  added 
/Smiling,  **  I'm  owre  auld  a  wife  now,  to  hae 
lads  rinnin^*  after  me ;  though  I've  seen  the 
day ;— '• 

**  Not  quite  so  old  as  that  either  my  good 
lady ;  when  I  married  you,  there  wasn't  one 
within  six  day's  sail  would  have  held  a  can- 
dle to  you  at  the  dancing,  I'll  swear." 

"  I'm  no  young — Ay  if  my  fine  pr;'tty 
lad  Willie  had  been  alive,  he  would  have 
been  just  p bout  Mr  Martin's  age;  he  was 
the  last  of  five  Mr  Martin,  three  as  pretty 
young  men,  and  two  as  good  looking  young 
lasses,  as  ye  vould  have  seen  in  the  coun- 
try-side-.—but  His  will  be  done." 
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"  We  must  all  submit  to  Providence, 
that's  clear,"  replied  the  Captain,  **  and  bet- 
ter a  dead  son  than  a  living  sorrow."  Then 
dashing  away  a  tear  that  started  in  his  eye 
— "  it  don't  signify  whimpering," — and 
turning  to  Henry,  '*  she's  a  noble  galley 
Winram's  got  in  tow ;  she'd  make  a  prime 
prize  for  you  Harry,  were  the  old  tub  to 
founder." 

"  There  was  a  Miss  Stewart  with  us  to 
night,"  said  Harry,  changing  the  subject, 
"  do  you  know  who  she  is  ? 

"  A  white-faced  tall  thing  in  black,"  ask- 
ed Thomson. 

«  Yes." 

"  She's  just  come  here  lately  for  the  be* 

nefit    of  sea  bathings   and  your  friend  the 

Doctor's  advice— she's  connected  some  how 

or  other  with  the  Comyns  of  Bowerbank 

— that's  all  I  know  about  her    She  visits  no 

where  in  town,  but  at  the  Doctor's  —and 

very  seldom  there." 

"  She's  a  fine  girl  I  think.'* 
Vol.  II.  G 
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"  A  chalked  flag  staff,"  in  my  opinion. 

"Every  body  allows,"  said  Mrs  Thom- 
son, "  that  she  is  a  remarkably  genteel 
young  lady." 

**  May  be,"  quoth  the  Skipper  :  "  but  give 
me  flesh  and. blood,  and  I'll  give  you  all  the 
walking  ghosts  in  the  parish — when  you 
took  mt,  why,  I'd  have  split  you  into  three 
of  her,  and  I'm  sure  nobody '11  say  you've 
lost  any  of  your  beef  upon  my  hands." 

"It  wouldn't  do  if  all  tastes  were  alike 
gudeniHn,  what  would  become  of  the  young 
lasses  tlen."  replied  his  wife  to  the  well- 
meant  compliment. 
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CHAPTER  XL 


1*hink'st  thou  there  are  no  serpents  in  the  world 
But  thuse  who  slide  along  the  grassy  sod, 
And  s  ing  the  luckless  foot  that  presse":  them  ?— 
There  are   who^  in  the  path  of  social  life, 
Du  bask  their  spotted  skins  in  fortune's  sun, 
And  ftting  the  soul. 

Db  MoNFORt; 


Nkxt  morning,  Henry  went  along  with 
Thomson,  who  was  ass  duous  in  attending 
the  rigging  of  the  Enterprise ;  and  being 
considered  as  an  inmate  of  the  Ca4Jtain's^ 
and  the  affairs  all  settled  with  regard  to  his 
future  situation,  the  generous  sailor,  who, 
as  he  expressed  it  himself,  when  he  once 
took  a  vessel  in  tow,  would  go  down  with 
her  before  he'd  cut  the  cable,    proposed  to 
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him  to  get  equipped  for  his  new  employ- 
ment ;  but  at  the  same  time  added,  "  I 
would'nt  have  you  forget  your  doctor's 
business  altogether  either,  for  since  I  knew 
the  trade,"  added  he,  "  it  is  turned  more 
tickilish  upon  our  hands ;  hows'ever,  we 
can  see,  when  your  things  come  from  Edin- 
burgh ;  we  shall  then  know  what  you  want, 
and  Bet  will  make  shirts  or  what  you  need 
in  that  way ;  but,  at  all  events,  you'll  need 
some  coarse  clothes  for  tear  and  wear  on 
board  ship.  Stent  '11  certainly  be  here  in  less 
than  a  week,  and  it's  best  to  be  ready  ;  so 
we'll  get  them*  For  amusement,  you  can 
take  the  boat,  or  my  gun,  or  visit  any  ac- 
quaintances— you  see  I'm  "  lashed  to  the 
helm,"  as  the  song  says,  for  if  one  does'nt 
stand  to  and  lend  a  hand  themselves,  work 
goes  slowly  on." 

Henry  thanked  him  for  his  kindness,  and 
took  his  advice.  As  he  quickly  formed  an  ac- 
quaintance with  several  of  the  young  people 
about  Edinmouth,  he  found  it  no  very  diffi- 
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cult  matter  to  make  his  time  pass  pretty 
smoothly  away.  But  his  greatest  eiijoy- 
ment  was  in  aquatic  excursions ;  and  he 
soon  learned  to  manage  the  sail  and  handle 
the  oar  with  considerable  dexterity.  The 
disabled  Carpenter  he  also  paid  close  atten- 
tion to,  which,  in  return,  gained  hiui  not 
only  the  affection  of  the  man  himself,  but 
likewise  of  the  whole  men  in  the  yard,  and 
the  g^eneral  approbation  of  the  people  in 
the  town.  Perhaps  one  reason  why  he  was 
so  punctual  in  his  attendance,  might  be  the 
expectation  of  meeting  the  Doctor,  and 
ingratiating  himself  more  in  his  favour,  in 
order  to  receive  a  second  invitation  to  his 
house ;  for,  though  he  could  not  complain 
of  his  treatment,  there  was  in  it  that 
cold  politeness,  that  distant  attention, 
which  forbade  his  repeating  his  visits  till 
further  notice.  But  the  Doctor  had  al- 
ways, either  accidentally  or  dexterously 
contrived  his  visits,  so  that  Henry  and 
he    never  chanced    to   meet  ;    and   wheR 
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they  encountered  each  other  in  the  street, 
"the  Doctor  was  generally   in  such  a  hurry 
that  he  had  not  a  moment  to  spare. 

Curiosity  respecting  "  who  and  what  is 
he,"  when  a  stranger  appears,  though  not 
confined  to  small  towns,  certainly  is  more 
vehement;  as  concentrated  rays  are  more 
intense  in  a  small  space  than  in  a  large  one. 
It  was  not,  therefore,  to  be  expected,  that 
the  appearance  of  Henry,  who  had  dropped 
like  a  man  from  the  clouds  upon  Edinmouth, 
would  pass  without  similar  queries,  Now 
the  only  persons  in  Edinmouth,  except  the 
one  chiefly  interested,  who  could  have  given 
any  satisfactory  answer,  were  those  persons 
who  chose  to  say  nothing  at  all  about  the 
matter ;  and  had  Henry  possessed  the  art  of 
keeping  his  own  secret,  it  need  never  have 
transpired,  till  he  had  obtained  such  a  foot- 
ing among  the  inhabitants  of  that  village, 
as  would  have  enabled  him  to  give  his  own 
explanations,  and  at  his  own  time.  But 
Henry  possessed  not  this  gift.  At  the  launch- 
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ing  feast,  he  had,  in  his  unguarded  mo- 
ments, dropped  expressions,  vvmch  some 
of  the  more  sober  and  sedate  part  of  the 
company,  who  swallowed  their  potations 
in  silence,  without  any  peculiar  elevation  of 
spirit,  and  who  increased  in  taciturnity, 
till  any  attempt  at  intelligible  utterrance  be- 
came wholly  impracticable,  treasured  in  their 
minds ;  and,  in  thq  conversation  of  next  day, 
dragged  them  up  among  other  muddy  re- 
collections. These  went  through  the  vil- 
lage, and  underwent  a  process  similar  to 
hundreds  of  reports  which  had  gone  before 
them  ;  that  is  to  say,  they  were  exposed  to 
the  influence  of  so  many  different  breath?, 
each  one  leaving  a  taint  as  it  passed,  that, 
long  before  next  evening,  they,  not  origin- 
ally free  from  disfiguration,  became  so  swell- 
ed and  blotted,  that  no  person  who  had 
met  them  the  day  before,  could  almost  have 
recognised  them  again. 

One  of  these  had,  in  the  course  of  its 
travels,  reached  Mrs  Winram,  and  she,  in 
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consequence,  not  only  discouraged  Martin's 
visits,  but  ordered  the  Doctor  to  have  no- 
thing to  do  with  an  imposter,  who  had 
swindled  a  great  number  of  people  in  Edin- 
burgh, and,  being  obliged  to  fly,  had  come 
to  Edinmouth  to  pursue  his  avocations  in 
the  same  line. 

The  lady,  who  was  far  from  being  un- 
generous, did  not  wish  to  lay  under  the 
obloquy  of  neglecting  a-  person  she  had  in- 
troduced among  her  genteel  acquaintance, 
©r  the  still  greater  reproach  of  having 
brought  a  swindler  among  them;  she  there*- 
fore,  felt  herself  under  the  necessity  of  wip- 
ing away  any  such  imputations  by  a  very 
common  method,  that  of  spreading  among  all 
her  acquaintances,  with  the  utmost  assidui- 
ty, a  report  which  struck  at  the  vital  inter- 
ests of  si  stranger,  without  giving  herself  the 
trouble  to  enquire  into  its  accuracy;  and  in 
order  to  clear  herself  of  an  uncertain  fault, 
commit  a  real  and  deadly  injury, 

In  a  few  days  the  report  was  familiar 
to  all  Edinmouth,  except    Henry  and  his 
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generous  friends.  He  was  astonished  to  find 
himself  at  once  ahuost  generally  shunned 
even  by  those  who  had  previously  courted 
his  acquaintance ;  and  he  began  to  think 
seriously,  whether  this  might  not  arise  from 
the  connection  he  had. formed  with  Thom- 
son, and  the  general  disreputableness  of 
smuggling.  He  wished  much  for  the  ad- 
vice of  Ainsli€  ;  but  he  had  just  gone  to 
Euinburghy  and  the  death  of  a  relation  in 
the  west  country  requiring  his  presence 
there,  he  had  obtained  leave  of  absence,  and 
was  not  expected  to  return  for  a  fortnight. 
He  could  not  speak  of  it  to  Thomson,  as, 
by  any  drav/ing  back  on  his  part,  he  would 
appear  ungrateful  to  his  friend  ;  besides,  he 
was  now  in  his  debt,  having  got  his  shirts, 
jackets,  &c.  ready  tor  the  voyage.  At  last 
he  icsolved  he  would  mention  it  to  ivlrs 
Thomson-  VVnen  he  did  so,  she  iniormed 
him  tnat  she  had  aho  remarked  it,  and  spo- 
ken of  it  to  her  husband  ;  but  thty  did  not 
wish  to  say  any  thing  about  it  to  him,  as 
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they  supposed  it  originated  in  some  accounts 
having  reached  the  village  as  to  his  real 
situation,  respecting  which  they  had  made 
no  inquiry,  as  they  did  not  wish  to  be  ques- 
tioned upon  the  subject ;  and  Stent  being 
expected  every  day  with  the  lugger,  he 
would  soon  be  without  reach  **  o'  the  town's 
clash."  He  then  talked  it  over  with  the 
Captain,  whose  opinion  coincided  with  his 
wife's ;  adding,  "  if  once  you  were  fairly 
afloat,  you  may  let  them  talk  and  be — "  The 
irksomeness  of  his  situation  he  relieved  by 
being  always  either  with  the  carpenters  or 
sailors,  in  sailing  about  the  bay,  or  solitary 
rambles,  looking  anxiously  for  the  Lugger,, 
and  occasionally  making  a  shooting  excur^ 
sion  along  the  beach.  The  now  disagree- 
able circumstances  in  which  he  was  placed, 
convinced  hini  more  and  more  of  the  utility, 
the  indispensible  necessity  of  being  rich  r 
and  he  looked  anxiously  for  the  arrival  of 
the  vessel,  where  all  his  hopes  centeredv 
•*  Women," — angels  a  few  days    befor 
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«  women,"  he  would  exclaim  to  himself,  "  are, 
like  men,  as  selfish,  as  much  the  slaves  of 
gold  as  they !  What  a  fool  I  was,  to  think: 
Mrs  Winram  an  exception — yet  there  are 
exceptions — Thomson's  wife." 

Day  after  day  was  passing  away,  and  no 
appearance  of  the  Hazard,  when,  one  morn- 
ing at  breakfast,  the  Postman  brought  a  let- 
ter to  Thomson. 

•*  That's  a  foreign  letter,"  said  his  wife. 
"  Its  from  Stent,  he's  sprung  a  leak  and  has 
put  into  Orkney ;  he  does  not  know  when 
he'll  be  home — now  tiiat's  unlucky." 

"  It's  because  I  am  waiting  u\yon  her,'; 
said  Henry  peevishly  ;  "  if  I  hadn't  been 
concerned  she  would  have  been  here  a 
month  ago — ^just  of  a  piece  with  all  my 
good  fortune.     What  shall  I  do  ?" 

"  Patience  !  you  can  never  learn  it  younger, 
my  dear;"  answered  Mrs  Thomson. 

"  You  must  just  lay  up  a  week  or  two 
longer  in  ordinary,  that's  all  you've  got  ^to 
do  Harry,"  subjoined  the  Captain. 
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"  But  that  rip  of  a  Collector,  he'll  be 
here  making  a  blow  up,  and  how  to  get 
them  :  towed  away,  that's  what  vexes  me ; 
all  our  old  hands  they  are  to  be  turned  a- 
drift,  and  they  say  this  chap's  so  tight,  that 
he'd  overhawl  the  cable  tier  of  a  yawl,  if  he 
thought  he'd  get  any  thing  by  it." 

In  the  evening,  Henry  was  walking  along 
the  beach,  when  a  group  of  two  or  three 
young  gentleman  of  his  acquaintance  ap- 
proaching. Unconscious  of  any  crime,  he  was 
advancing  to  meet  them;  but,  when  they  were 
nearly  within  speaking  reach,  they  turnedup- 
on  the  heel,  and  went  into  the  builder's  yard, 
without  taking  any  notice  of  his  distant  sa- 
lute. He  was  conscious  they  must  have  seen 
him,  and  vexed  and  ashamed,  he  was  he- 
sitating whether  to  follow  them  and  ask 
their  reasons  for  so  marked  an  insult,  or 
quietly  to  pocket  the  affront,  when  Mr  Bea^ 
ton,  with  whom  he  had  not  had  the  fortune 
to  meet  since  the  launching  feast,^  coming. 
«ut  of  the  yard,  and  who  had  observed  the 
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transaction,  slept  up  to  him,  and  stretching 
out  his  hand,  asked  him  "  how  he  ditl,"  in 
the  most  friendly  manner,  and  sufficiently 
loud  to  be  heard  by  the  party.  This  was 
kindness,  so  unexpected,  and  so  well-timed, 
that  it  affected  .   r  Martin  aliuost  to  tears. 

"  I  see  Mr  Beaton,'  said  he,  "  there  is 
one  at  least  in  Edinmouth,  that  has  not  yet 
learned  to  consider  poverty  a>  a  crime." 

"  No,  nor  never  shall,  I  hope  Mr  Martin ;" 
adding  with  emphasis,  "  when  unaccouipa- 
nied  with  crime  ;"  and  eyeing  Martin,  who 
blushed  deeply,  "  T  am  confident  1  do  not 
err,  when  1  express  my  firm  conviction,  that 
yours  is  not  whatever  may  be  said  to  your 
disadvantage.  I  have  known  myself  what  it 
is  to  suffer  from  the  lash  of  tongues,  and  I 
am  not  too  rash  m  giving  cttdit  to  reijorts 
which  sometimes  originate  in  malice,  but 
oftener  in  mistake  " 

"  I  a^knt wledge  i  have  erred,'  said  Hen- 
»y»  steadily;  *  hut  from  my  soul  I  disavow 
every  thought  ot  acting  unjustly  or  dishonour-- 
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ably  to  my  creditors  —I  have  thoughtlessly 
incurred  debt  which  I  had  not  the  means  to 
pay,  and  I  had  not  the  courage  to  face  those 
J  had  wronged ;  this  is  the  head  and  front  of 
my  offending.  From  your  solemnity  of  man- 
ner, I  am  afraid  some  charges  of  a  deeper 
dye  may  have  been  laid  to  my  charge;  if  so, 
let  me  forfeit  the  friendship  of  every  honour- 
able man  if  they  be  true — I  shall  tell  you — " 

"  You  shall  tell  me  nothing," — Mr  Beaton 
interrupting  him, — "  I  am  persuaded  that 
Cornet  Ainslie,  whom  I  have  known  and  es- 
teem, though  we  do  not  agree  in  politics,  I  am 
persuaded  he .  would  never  have  introduced 
into  the  society  in  which  he  moves,  as  his 
ifriend,  any  person  who  had  been  forced  to 
leave  Edinburgh  as  a  swindler." 

A  flash  of  lightning  could  hardly  have  trans- 
fixed poor  Martin — '*^  transfixed  he  stood 
with  dumb  amazement."  The  cause  of  Mrs 
Winram's  conduct,  of  the  Doctor's  dryness, 
of  the  shyness  of  all  his  new  companions, 
of  the  suspicious  circumstances  in  which  lie 
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stood,  and  the  noble  generosity  of  Mr  Bea- 
ton, all  rushed  upon  his  mind  at  once.  When 
he  acquired  speech — "  By  Heavens  !"  ex- 
claimed he,  ^''  Mr  Beaton,  you  must  hear 
me,  you  shall  not  move  from  that  spot  till 
you  hear.  A  swindler  !  Who  called  me — 
who  dared  to  call  me  a  swiadler  ?" 

"  Did  you  not  say  just  now,  that  you  had 
incurred  debts  you  could  not  pay,  and  left 
Edinburgh  without  telling  your  creditors 
where  you  were  going  ?  I  repeat  my  convic^ 
tion  that  you  are  not  criminal,  but  allow 
me  to  ask  you,  what  you  would  say  of  any 
other  person  if  he  did  the  same  thing  ?" 

"  That  he  was  a  villain  !" 

"  There  you  are  wrong — he  might  have 
funds  that  he  could  not  command  at  the 
time,  but  which  he  might  afterwards  rea- 
lize;  or,  he  might. think  he  had  funds,  and 
he  might  calculate  falsely — ^yet  not  be  a  vil- 
lain ;  or,  he  might  have  relations,  who,  al- 
though justly  displeased  at  his  misconduct, 
might  refuse  at  the  time  to  come  forward. 
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but  from  wh:^se  dispositioas  he  might  count, 
that  when  he  returned  to  rectitude,  they 
would  return  to  idndness;  even  there  he 
might  be  disappointed, — and  yet  not  be  a 
villain.' 

"  But  I  am  a  villain  !  I  had  no  funds,  I 
knew  I  had  none  ; — my  fatlier  emharrassed 
himself  to  give  me  education,  and  make  me 
a  gentleman. — I  have  requited  him  by  giv- 
ing him  a  blackguard,  and  making  him  a 
beggar." 

Mr  Beaton,  in  the  most  soothing  accents, 
without  appearing  to  have  noticed  his  last 
ebullition  of  passion,  requested  him  to  finish 
his  story  ; — **  I  am  sorry  I've  mterrupted  you, 
but  we  have  bc«th  wandered  from  the  sub- 
ject." 
"Can  you  tell  me  what  I  was  saving?"— 

"  You  were  going  to  mention  the  circum- 
stances under  which  you  left  Edinburgh : 
but  perhaps  another  time  might  be  bett^^r — 
do  compose  yourself.  Captain  Thomson 
knows  where  I  lodge.    To-morrow  i  intend 
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to  have  a  clambering  among  the  craggs — you 
try  his  gun — bring  it  with  you  ;  and,  while 
we  amuse  ourselves  by  arousing  the  sea- fowl, 
we  shall  be  more  alone,  and  talk  over  the 
subject  together.^ 

"  But  a  swindler !  Can  you — will  you — 
a  swindler !" 

"  Do,  again  I  entreat  yon,  be  composed. 
Hecollect  I  must  see  you  to-morrow,  and 
early.  Compose  yourself,  I  pray,  and  go 
home.     Farewell." 

Almost  insensible,  Henry  allowed  him  to 
depart;  and,  seatiug  himself  down  on  the 
rugged  fragment  of  black  rock,  muttered 
to  himself — a  swindler  !. 

Violent  passions  are  not  commonly  very 
long.  In  about  half  an  hour  after,  when 
Captain  Thomson  came  seeking  for  him,  he 
found  the  storm  somewhat  asswaged.  Hen- 
ry was  standing  on  the  beach  throwing, 
with  great  violence,  shells  in^o  the  small 
pools  of  water  left  by  the  ebbing  sea  in  the 
sand  on  its  retreat;  and  every  shell  as  it 
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skimmed  along  the  water,  was  accompanied 
with  a  cu«  se  against  his  unknown  detractors  ; 
and  thus,  by  venting  his  spleen  against  imagi- 
nary enemies,  he  had  become  quite  reconcil- 
ed to  himself. 

Thomson,  who  had  met  Mr  Beaton,  and 
heard  from  him  all  that  had  passed,  when 
he  came  close  to  Henry,  lifted  up  a  large 
oyster-shell,  and  twirling  it  after  one  that 
Henry  had  just  thrown — «*  If  I  don't  make 
six  for  your  three,  I'm  a  Dutchman."  He 
was  as  good  as  his  word,  it  struck  seven 
times ;  then  slapping  him  on  the  shoulder, 
"  touch  that,  if  you  can  !" 

Martin  found  himself  somewhat  caught  j 
and  pulling  out  his  watch,  '*  It's  later  than 
I  thought,"  said  he ;  "  we  must  be  thinking 
about  going  home." 

When  he  came  to  the  Captain's,  he  found 
the  carrier  had  been  there,  and  left  a  letter, 
but  not  his  trunks.  He  instantly  burst  it 
open,  and  read,  to  his  inexpressible  cha- 
grin :— 
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"  Dear  Harry, 
"  1  was  surprised,  on  my  calling  at  your 
lodgings,  to  find  that  your  trunks,  books, 
and  clothes  had  been  arrested  for  a  boot- 
maker's debt ;  and  all  your  other  creditors 
had  taken  the  alarm.  But  I  was  more  griev- 
ed at  the  reports  spread  to  your  disadvantage 
than  even  at  this  circumstance.  It  is  said 
that  you  sailed  for  Hamburgh,  and  that  you 
carried  off  cash  to  a  considerable  amount, 
in  bills  and  specie,  along  with  you.  Even 
your  landlady,  although  she  sayS  *  she  ay 
took  you  for  a  good  weel  nieanin'  lad,  but  a 
wee  wild  an'  thoughtless,'  cannot  defend 
you,  as  you  were  seen  go  on  board  the 

the  day  she  sailed.  I  am  sorry  1  ap- 
peared in  the  business,  as  it  has  beeji  at- 
tended with  both  trouble  and  uneasiness. 
Several  of  the  people  to  whom  you  are  in- 
debted have  called  at  my  lodgings,  and  be- 
haved to  me  in  the  most  impertinent  man- 
ner;  so  much  so,  that  I  was  under  the  neces- 
sity of  making  one  of  them,  an  impudent 
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scoundrel  of  an  instrument- maker  beat  a  re- 
treat in  quick  time.  I  am  just  going  to  the 
westward,  and  do  not  intend  returning  for 
a  few  days ;  but  I  would  repeat  my  advice — 
make  it  up  with  your  friends,  resume  your 
studies,  and  go  on  honourably  in  your  pro- 
fession.    I  am, 

Dear  Harry, 

Yours,  &c." 
"  P.  S.  If  I  can  do  any  thing  for  you,  to 
smooth  the  way  for  your  return,  write  me." 

This  letter  put  our  irascible  hero  frantic. 
He  whistled,  he  danced,  he  sung,  and  curs- 
ed by  turns,  to  the  great  astonishment  of 
Thomson  and  his  wife,  who  quietly  beheld 
his  infinite  variety  of  attitude  and.  expres- 
sion. 

At  last,  putting  the  letter  into  Mrs  Thom- 
son's hand,  *'  Did  you  ever  know  such  a  vile, 
base^  infernal  trick  played  upon  any  poor 
sinner.  Well,  Ainslie,  I  did  not  think  you 
would  have   served   me  so — I   am  sure  I 
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would  have  done  as  much  for  you.  But  I 
see  how  it  is — if  I  had  not  wanted  the  mo- 
ney, you  would  have  been  ready  enough  of- 
fering your  services — but  the  day  may 
come." 

"  What  may  be  the  amount  that  ye're 
owin'  ?"  said  Mrs  Thomson^  handing  over 
the  letter  to  Harry. 

"  I  don't  think  they'd  amount  to  a  hun- 
dred pounds,  put  them  all  together." 

'*  A  hunder  pounds,  that's  a  lang  sum," 
said  Mrs  Thomson.  This,  pronounced  in  a 
manner  so  unusually  dry,  was  the  severest 
shock  Harry  had  met  with,  and  effectually 
calmed  all  his  extravagancies.  He  took  the 
letter  from  her,  and  put  it  into  his  pocket ; 
then  seating  himself  in  the  chair  next  the 
chimney,  he  placed  one  leg  upon  the  grate, 
his  left  elbow  on  his  knee,  and  his  left  cheek 
upon  his  hand,  and  fixing  his  eyes  stedfast- 
ly  upon  the  fire,  he  remained  for  some  time 
in  stupid  vacancy  of  thought,  admiring  the 
sooty  pendulums  from  the  ribbs. 
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Mrs  Thomson  went  about  her  household 
affairs  ;  the  Captain  planted  his  back  against 
the  fire  place,  and  chewing  his  quid  with 
unusual  vehemence,  he  squirted  the  juice 
from  him  in  copious  showers,  unmindful  of 
the  repeated  hints  his  wife  gave  him  res- 
pecting the  new  carpet  In  these  different 
occupations  we  shall  leave  the  three  ;  each 
musing  upon^  the  same  subject,  and  each 
viewing  it  in  a  different  light,  till  we  ex- 
plain the  cause  of  the  alteration  in  Mrs 
Thomson's  behaviour. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 


*Tis  hf  alone  who  made  the  heart, 

Decidedly  can  try  It 
Then  at  the  balance  let's  be  mute. 

We  never  can  adjust  it ; 
What's  done  we  partly  Hiny  c<mipnte, 

But  never  what's  resij-ted.         Burns, 


There  are  a  class  of  people  in  the  Christian 
world,  who,  tho'  Protestants,  believe  as^  firmly 
as  any  Roman  Catholic  in  Christendom,  in 
the  efficacy  of  works  of  supererogation ;  they 
only  differ  in  one  small  particular.  The 
Papist  distrustful  of  the  merit  and  extent 
of  his  own  good  deeds,  uses  the  liberty  of 
borrowing  a  few  of  those  supernumerary 
works  which   departed  saints  have  left  be- 
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hind  them,  (over  and  above,  all  that  were 
necessary  for  their  own  salvation,)  for  the 
purpose  of  making  up  the  deficiency  of  the 
less  holy  men  who  were  to  succeed  them. 
The  Gentleman  and  Ladies  I  have  aHuded 
to,  think  they  have  a  few  of  their  own  which 
they  can  lend  for  the  benefit  of  their  neigh- 
bours. Among  the  wares  of  this  kind,  are 
always  a  number  of  ready  made  up  pack- 
ages of  the  works  of  wisdom,  such  as  hints, 
insinuations,  good  advice,  cautions,  warn- 
ings, &;c.  &c,  Duncan  M'Groul  used  to 
add  his  prayers  to  the  catalogue. 

Mrs  Thomson  did  not  want  friends  of 
this  description,  and  although  she  had  ob- 
served a  most  profound  silence  respecting 
Henry,  and  shunned  all  conversation  upon 
the  subject,  yet  some  of  these  good  people 
of  Edlnmouth  could  not  think  "  o'  lettin^ 
the  honest  woman  stand  sae  muckle  in  her 
her  ain  light;"  they  couldna  think  o'  decent 
respectable  folk  being  imposed  upon  ;  and 
therefore,  in  the  abundance  of  their  zeal. 
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they  could  not  help  lending  her  a  little  of 
their  spare  knowledge  and  wisdom  ;  and  the 
whole  rumours  were  brought  to  her  by- 
friends  who  wished  her  well,  "  an*  couldna 
bide  to  see  her  encouragin*  an  idle  lurdane.** 
So  that  notwithstanding  her  original  fa- 
vourable opinion  of  Henry,  the  constant 
recurrence  of  so  many  repeated  advices  and 
remonstrances,  had  begun  to  shake  her  con- 
fidence in  him,  when  Ainslie's  letter  deep- 
ened the  unfavourable  impression,  and  she 
began  to  think  she  had  been  rather  rash  in 
so  suddenly  receiving  a  stranger. 

Henry  was  occupied  in  ruminating  upon 
the  changes  of  the  few  days  ;  and  the  gloom 
of  his  countenance  displayed  the  despond- 
ency of  his  soul* 

Thomson,  looking  alternately  at  the  one 
and  the  other,  (for  he  being  almost  con- 
stantly on  board  ship,  had  not  been  so  work- 
ed upon  by  the  gossips,)  was  the  first  to 
break  silence^  «  It  is'nt  the  first  good  ship 

Vol.  II.  H 
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that's  hin  ashore,  and  been  got  off,  don't 
lose  heart  Harry,"  taking  him  by  the 
hand,  ^  I  believe  it's  notliing  hut  lies  after 
^11." 

"  May  I  be  ,"  cried  Henry  vehe- 
mently, "  if  the  account  I  first  gave  you  be 
not  true  in  every  title.  If  I  be  found  to  be 
qn  imposter  or  a  swindler,  let  me  be  de^ 
livered  to  justice  without  mercy.  But  I 
am  sure,  for  the  few  days  you  have  known 
me,  at  least  you  cannot  say  I  have  appear- 
ed like  one.  Say  if  1  have,  in  one  instance, 
wished  or  attempted  to  obtain  either  mo- 
ney or  credit ;  has  not  every  favour  I  have 
received  been  unsolicited."— Then  bursting 
into  tears — "  My  dear  Mrs  Thomson,  have 
patience  before  you  condemn  me,  and  do 
not  make  n>e  wish  you  had  never  been  so 
kind." 

This  appeal  to  her  feelings  was  irresist- 
ible ;  and  she  felt  a  temporary  gush  of  af- 
fiection,  stronger  f^r  having  been  interrupt- 
ed.    She  felt  she  had  been  a  mother,  and 
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she  believed  his  affirmations  the  more  firm- 
ly, because  she  thought  she  had  erred  in 
having  ever  doubted  them.  But  the  busi- 
ness w^as,  how  to  clear  his  character,  which, 
it  was  evident,  had  suffered  at  Edinburgh, 
as  well  as  at  Edinmouth.  This  puzzle,  the 
the  united  brains  of  the  three  were  unable  to 
clear ;  they  only  hoped  Mr  Beaton  would 
set  them  on  a  plan  by  which  Henry  might 
be  reinstated  in  his  lately  acquired  circle  of 
friends,  upon  his  former  footing. 

When  Henry  retired  musing  upon  his  lot, 
he  began  according  to  custom  to  abuse  his 
fate  with  great  violence;  till,  recollecting 
it  was  his  birth-day,  he  sat  down,  like  Job, 
to  curse  it ;  and  gave  vent  to  his  spleen,  in 
the  following 

Co  tfie  past  ©tar. 

WRITTEN  ON  MY  BIRTH  DAT. 

Weel  since  it*s  sae,  sin'  we  man  part, 
Shake  hands — he  frieuds— wi*  a  my  heartt^ 
An'  now  for  a'  the  iil  ye've  done  me, 
Au'  mischief  ye  bae  beapit  od  me, 
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Foul  fa*  me  gin  I  sail  niisca^  tbee, 
Though  I  may  ban  the  day  I  saw  thee. 
An'  ye  deserve — ye  may  think  shame- 
To  get  the  warst  word  o'  my  wame. 
I'se  uo  torment  your  latter  days 
By  castin'  up  your  former  ways  j 
Nor  wi'  advice  disturb  your  end  j 
I  doubt  you're  now  owre  auld  to  mend. 
Gae  wa  in  peace  j  I  here  discharge  ye  j 
-Nor  shall  ye  want  a  gude  Scotch  dairgie. 
"We  part — Lang  syne,  I've  often  parted 
Wi'  your  auld  forbears,  broken  hearted, 
As  for  yoursel',  the  weel  I  wat 
I'm  no  sae  sorry  to  be  quat, 
Sometimes  I've  wished  I  could  regain 
The  hours  I  spent  wi*  them  in  vain  j 
Oh  !  I  hae  seen  their  ilka  morn, 
Wi'  tearless  ee,  gladsome  return, 
An'  whan  the  wastlin  sun  at  e'en, 
Glanc'd  in  the  rim  o'  ocean  green. 
Stretch'd  on  some  greensward  dasied  know, 
Mark'd  its  last  glint  on  Ochil's  brow  y 
Nor  kent  then  what  it  was  to  dread 
Its  first  blinks  on  North  Berwick  head. 
My  breast  was  light,  an'  ilka  tree 
Bore  scarce  a  blytber  heart  than  me. 
Thae  days  are  gane— dear  as  they  were— 
Dear  as  they  ever  shall  appearj 
I  would  not  now  wish  to  recall, 
Though  doubly  blissful  were  they  all  ; 
Were  I  to  purchase  years  still  safter, 
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By  meeting  sic  as  followed  after  ? 
Or  e'en  giH  I  the  truth  maun  tell, 
By  meeting  owre  again  yoursel. 
If  for  the  first  time  now  I  fand, 
MyseP  s,ae  wise  behint  the  hand, 
The  nouther  you  nor  twa  three  mae. 
Wad  hane  to  brag  o'  what  you  hae  j 
But  waes  me  I  could  never  shaw 
A  good  hand,  or  at  haud  or  draw  ^ 
As  lang's  I  was  possessed  o'  aught, 
Then  ilka  ane  but  hae  a  claught. 
Till  ae  rug  aff  me,  syne  anither,— 
The  simple  man's  the  beggar's  brither. 
Yc  thoughts  that  rise  my  soul  to  wrack, 
Wi'  darker  billies  at  your  back, 
Swith  aff,  for  what's  the  use-  o'  vexin's, 
The  Deil  gae  wi'  you  an*  a  saxpence, 
Ae*  then,  as  Meg  said  to  the  Miller, 
You'll  ne'er  want  company  nor  siller. 

Immediately  after  breakfast  next  day. 
Captain  Thomson  having  pointed  out  the 
road  to  Beaton's,  Martin  set  out  with  him. 
Mr  Beaton  met  him  as  he  was  approaching; 
and  they  proceeded  along  the  beach  to  the 
southward  of  the  town,  towards  the  craggs. 
After  diverting  themselves  a  little  among 
the  rocks,  and  shooting  at  the  sea  fowl. 
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they  came  to  what  is  termed  a  "  gully," 
and  clambering  up  its  side,  reached  the  top, 
a  green  spot  which  commanded  an  extea- 
sive  view  of  the  wide  world  of  waters. 
Here  they  sat  down,  and  resumed  the  sub- 
ject of  last  evening's  conversation,  which 
Henry  introduced,  by  shewing  Mr  Beaton 
Ainslie's  letter.  After  he  had  read  it,  he 
put  the  same  question  which  Mrs  Thom- 
son had  done,  as  to  the  extent  of  his  debts,, 
w^hich  Henry  assured  him  could  not  pos- 
sibly amount  to  one  hundred  pounds,  what- 
ever less ;  to  meet  which  he  had  clothes^ 
books,  surgical  instruments,  violin,  flutes, 
trinkets,  &c.  which,  he  saidj^  had  £u»c  hm 
Tttuch  more,  and  were  worth  more  to  hhn, 
but  would  not  bring  any  thing  like  the  half, 
if  sold  by  auction.  That  his  father  had  a 
yery  small  annuity,  but  be  believed  bad 
cjanbarrassed  himself  a  good  deal  already, 
and  was  unwilling,  indeed  unable,  to  ad- 
vance more.     He  then  mentioned  his  future 
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prospects,  his  engagements  with  Thomson, 
ftnd  the  opinion  of  Ainslie. 

When  he  had  done,  Mr  Beaton  replied, 
**  that  although  his  situation  was  one  of 
considerable  difficulty,  it  was  not  hopeless  ; 
it  Was  to  be  met,  neither  by  tomantic  anti- 
cipations, nor  indolent  despondency.  He 
would  therefore  advise  him  to  write  a  letter 
to  his  friend  Ainslie,  which  he  might  shew 
to  his  creditors,  in  the  first  place,  contradict- 
ing his  going  to  Hamburgh  ;  for,"  continued 
he,  "  when  they  find  they  are  mistaken  in 
one  point,  they  will  be  apt  to  suspect  the 
rest  are  equally  groundless;  then  infortn 
them  that  you  intend  returning,  but,  in  the 
mean  time,  you  leave  your  clothes  as  a 
pledge,  which  you  can  easily  do,  as  Thom- 
son has  been  so  generous.  This, will  set 
them  at  rest  for  the  present,  and  enable 
you  to  confront  the  report  which  has  arisen 
here  ;  which  I  shall  contradict  in  all  places. 
Ainslie  will  do  the  same  ;  and  you  will  thus 
be  left  to  pursue  your  plan  with  Thom^n^ 
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which,  though  not  the  very  best,  is  perhaps 
the  best  in  your  case,  as  it  will  afford  you 
employment  and  immediate  remuneration  ; 
then,  when  you  are  longer  acquainted,  and 
have  some  claim  on  their  oMifidence,  I  have 
no  doubt,  they  will  advance  you  what  may 
be  necessary  to  redeem  your  pledge,  and 
afterwards^  you  can  act  as  circumstances 
dictate." 

Henry  approved  of  this  advice ;  and  im- 
mediately upon  his  return,  wrote  to  Ainslie^ 
as  Mr  Beaton  had  suggested. 

Ainslie,^  with  some  difficulty,  got  the 
business  settled,  and  returning  to  H — — r, 
made  Edin mouth  a  visit  the  day  after. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

"Would'st  thou,  my  son,  be  wise  and  virtuous  deem'd, 
Keef  up  appearances — there  lies  the  test ; 
The  world  will  give  thee  credit  tor  ihe  rest. 

CHrRCHILL* 

I  saved  her  from  the  tide  : 
Already  had  the  curling  wave 

Heached  the  bank 

Otwat. 


When  a  man's  character  is  of  the  doubt- 
ful gender,  there  is  nothing  he  should  pray 
more  earnestly  for^  than  a  blind  inveterate 
enemy ;  one  who  would  load  him  with  a 
thousand  crimes  of  which  he  is  not  guilty ; 
and  exaggerate,  to  the  utmost  bounds  of 
credibility,  the  faults  and  follies,  of  which 
he  really  is.   Next  to  that,  he  should  reckon 

it  among  the  number  of  his  mercies,  if  he 
H3 
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fair  Into  the  hands  of  those,  who,  from  a 
natural  love  to  their  own  characters,  make 
it  a  part  of  their  business  to  run  down  that 
of  others;  because  in  this  case  he  stands  a 
fair  chance  of  having  that  done  gratuitously, 
and  merely  for  the  pleasure  of  doing  it, 
which  it  required  some  positive  exertion  ta 
procure  from  the  ill-will  of  the  former.  The 
public,  great  and  small,  savage  or  civilized,^ 
"  no  cool  medium  knows ;"  and  a  man  is  as 
certain  vto  be  over-praised  if  he  have  been 
over-blamed — that  is,  if  he  be  worth  prais- 
ing olr  blaming  at  all — as  he  is  certain  to  be 
under- rated,  if  he  happen  to  have  been  ever 
held  in  unwarranted  estimation.  To  which 
last  undeniable  truth,  many  a  worthy  au- 
thor, who  now  sleeps  in  reverential  dust  up- 
oft  the  shelves  of  our  public  libraries,  could 
bear  ample  testimony,  were  he  to  be  awaken • 
ed  from  his  long  repose ;— and  many  gentle- 
men who  are  busy  loading  the  shelves  of 
the  present  generation  of  Book- collectors, 
niay,  when  they  are  dead  and  gone,  be  ap- 
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pealed  to,  to  confirm  the  truth  of  this  re- 
mark, if  they  are  only  happy  enough  to  fall 
in  with  Editors,  who,  like  themselves,  will 
take  the  trouble  of  reminding  the  children 
of  what  their  father's  chose  to  forget,  viz. 
the  existence  of  men,  who  absolutely  wrote 
as  if  they  were  writing  for  a  wager,  and 
who  found  a  good  fiaine  (in  the  bookseller's 
phrase)  better  than  riches,  though  it  par- 
took somewhat  of  their  fleeting  nature. — 
Henry  afforded  an  instance  of  the  former 
postion. 

No  sooner  had  Beaton  espoused  his 
cause,  and  Ainslie,  on  his  return,  refuted 
the  exaggerated  reports  spread  to  his  disad- 
vantage, than  he  rose  higher  in  the  estima- 
tion of  the  people  of  Edinmouth  than  ever ; 
and  the  Doctor's  lady,  was  among  the  most 
zealous  in  contradicting  what  she  had  been 
so  assiduous  in  spreJiding,  and  Henry  was 
admitted  to  greater  ititimacy  in  the  various 
houses  in  the  village,  than  he  could  possibly 
have  expected,  had  he  never  been  traduced-. 
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Miss  Stewart,  however,  as  she  had  never 
injured  Martin,  and  had  no  reparation  ta 
make,  maintained  the  same  neutrality  in 
this,  as  on  all  other  questions  which  agitat- 
ed Edinmouth;  and,  after  the  most  diligent 
enquiry,  Henry,  ta  his  great  disappoint- 
ment, could  not  discover  that  she  had  ever 
made  him  or  his  situation  the  subject  of  con- 
versation ;  nor,  thmigh  he  anxiously  sought 
it,  had  he  again  the  happiness  of  meeting 
her  in  any  of  the  houses  he  visited  in  the 
village.  Both  Mr  Beaton  and  Ainslie,  were 
acquainted  with  her,,  but  neither  of  them 
ever  offered  ta  introduce  Henry ;  and  his. 
own  introduction  had  been  so  casual  and 
short,  that  his  intimacy  had  never  proceed^ 
ed  farther  than  the  interchange  of  a  dis- 
tant bow,  or  a  simple  "  how  d'ye  d»  ?" 

He  had  almost  despaired  of  ever  being 
upon  any  other  terms,  and  perhaps  might 
have  continued  ta  admire  in  humble  si- 
lence, when  the  following  circumstance  in- 
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troduced  him  more  particularly  to  her  notice, 
and  he  became  one  of  the  favoured  few  who 
were  admitted  to  the  privilege  of  occasion- 
ally attending  her  in  her  excursions. 

A  little  below  the  entrance  of  the  har- 
bour, there  was  a  sand  bank  of  some  extent,^ 
called  the  Beacon  Bank.  This  is  left  dry,  all 
except  a  small  channel,  easily  stept  over^ 
when  the  tide  is  back  ;  and  here,  particu^ 
larly  in  the  evenings,  or  by  moonlight,  the 
children  of  the  village  used  to  assemble  to 
play,  or  to  dig  for  "  sand  eels  and  roarin*^ 
buckles."  Occasionally,  the  more  advanced 
part  of  the  population  took  a  share  in  the 
amusements  of  the  children ;  or  at  least  en- 
joyed the  satisfaction,  during  an  evening 
promenade,  of  seeing  the  "  tiny  elves"  pla:y- 
ful  and  happy. 

Miss  Stewart  was  very  fond  of  children, 
and  particularly  attached  to  the  two  little 
girls,  daughters  of  Mrs  Grierson ;  and 
would  often  take  them  out  to  walk  with 
her  in  her  short  rambles.  -  One  fine  even- 
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ing  invited  her  and  her  young  friends  to 
their  usual  recreation.  The  Beacon  Bank 
presenting  a  lively  scene,  where  a  few  young 
groups  were  sportFng,  they  l)ent  their  steps 
Hiither ;  and,  mingling  with  therr  play- 
mates, the  girls  enjoyed  aU  that  yotith, 
Jtealth,  and  innocence  can  bestow  at  such 
a  period,  when  every  trifle  pleases.  After 
enjoying  their  companions  for  some  time, 
they  joined  Miss  Stewart,  who  had  been 
engaged  picking  up  such  sheik  as  appeared 
uncommon  or  remarkable,  for  the  purpose 
of  completing  a  piece  of  grotto  work  which 
she  had  been  assisting  the  girls  to  frame^ 
They  were  all  so  intent  on  this  serious  oc- 
cupation, that  they  did  not  perceive  the 
bank  deserted,  till,  beginning  to  get  dark- 
ishy  they  thought  of  returning.  When  they 
eame  to  the  edge  of  the  bank,  they  found 
the  Bmall  channel  swelled  to  a  considerable 
rivulet;  and  the  bank  wholly  surrounded  by 
the  sea,  which  was  flowing  with  a  current 
at  once  rapid  and  broad.   To  have  returned 
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with  one  of  the  infants^  in  her  arms,  and  per- 
haps have  3aved  one,  seemed  still  practi- 
cable—to preserve  both  was  impossible  ;  and 
which  to  choose  was  distraction — she  could 
choose  neither.  The  possibility  of  even 
preserving  herself  was  every  moment  be- 
coming less  ;  and  the  appearance  of  females- 
and  children  on  the  bank,  was  a  circum- 
stance so  common,  that  she  could  hardly  ex- 
pect to  attract  notice^  though  observed*^ 
The  children  were  hangmg  by  her  knees- 
weepings — terror  hadaverpowered  her  voice 
— she  could  only  wave  her  handkerchief.  This 
was  luckily  perceived  from  the  pier  by  Hen- 
ry, who  was  standing  with  M*Bain  on  the 
quay.  lie  sprung  down  upon  the  sand,  fol- 
lowed by  the  old  highlander,^  and,  in  a  few 
minutes  after,  by  a  great  number  of  sailors* 
,  He  arrived  luckily,  along  with  M*Bain,  in 
time,  to  rescue  the  lovely  prisoners  irom 
their  disagreeable  and  perilous  situation.  A 
few  minutes  delay  would  have  rendered  the 
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passage  unfordable,   and   precluded  relief, 
at  least  from  the  land  side. 

Miss  vStewart  expressed  herself  in  very 
warm  terms  of  gratitude  to  Henry  and 
M'Bain,  as  they  conducted  her  to  her  lodg- 
ings. 

"  I  did  na  think  I  was  sae  souple,"  said 
M^Bain,  in  answer  to  one  of  her  compli- 
ments, "  but  a  leal  heart  mak's  a  light  foot, 
fi  nd." 

"  Bless  me,"  observed  Miss  Stewart, 
^  what  a  crowd  is  coming  this  way  ;  we've 
alarmed  the  whole  town." 

"  Fve  seen  the  day,  Madam,"  replied 
Enaeas,  "  whan  a  hale  countra  side  wad  hae 
risen,  if  a  Stuart  had  been  in  danger.  Auld 
as  1  am,  I  wad  gang  a  gay  bit  mysel'  yet 
or  I  saw  ony  o'  the  name  skaithed,  though 
they  hadna  sic  a  weel- fared  face  as  your- 
sel." 

Having  left  Miss  Stewart  at  the  door  of 
her  lodging,  after  mutually  expressing  their 
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hopes  that  nothing  unpleasant  would  arise 
from  the  accidents 

"  I  must  go  and  see  to  get  myself  shift- 
ed," said  Henry,  as  they  went  along ;  "  and 
so  must  you  M'Bain ;"  for  they  were  both 
wet  past  the  middle. 

"  You  had  better  stap  in  wi'  me  an'  take 
something  to  warm  your  inside,"  quoth 
Enseas  ;  "  sa't  water's  no  sickly,  it's  no  like 
as  if  ye  had  been  wat  wi'  rain," 

When  they  had  sat  down,  Martin  enquir- 
ed at  M*Bain,  if  he  knew  any  thing  of  Miss 
Stewart ;  but  he  could  gain  no  other  infor- 
mation, than  that  she  was  a  stranger,  who 
was  in  the  place  for  the  benefit  of  the  sea- 
bathing, "  I  canna  find  out  at  a',"  said 
M*Bain,  "  w^hieh  o'  the  Stewarts  she  is 
come  o' ;  but  I  think  she  has  a  cast  o'  the 
Prince  about  her.  It's  weel  kent  whan  he 
was  i'  the  countra,  he  was  a  great  favourite 
wi'  the  ladies.  There's  mony  ane  i'  the  High- 
lands and  Islands  that  keep,  till  this  day, 
the  sheets  he  sleepit  in,  and   will  ne'er  let 
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anither  creep  in  whare  the  Prince  lay  down  ; 
an'  I  wadna  wonder,  he  may  hae  left  some 
-bairns  to  bring  up  tu.'' 

"  You  don't  mean  to  say,"  replied  Mar- 
tin,  "  that  she's  a  descendant  of  Prince 
Charles."; 

"  Indeed  I  couldna  say  ony  thing  at  a' 
about  the  matter ;  for  naebody  can  tell  me 
wha  she  is,  but  at  ony  rate,  she's  a  gude  weel- 
fared  quean,  whasever  dochter  she's." 

M*Bain  had  now  got  fairly  on  his  hobby, 
and  off  he  set,  without  waiting  to  ask 
questions.  He  descanted  on  the  divine  rights 
of  kgitimate  princes,  the  Christian  duty  of 
passive  obedience,  and  the  horrible  doctrine 
of  resisting  hereditary  sovereigns,  which  he 
solemnly  averred,  would  bring  down  de- 
struction upon  Britain,  for  having  allowed 
a  faction  to  bestow  the  diadem  of  a  right- 
ful prince'  upon  a  poor  beggarly  foreigner, 
who  neither  understood  the  language  nor 
the  laws  of  the  ancient  kingdom."  He 
launched  out  in  praise  of  the  manly  beauty 
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of  Prince  Charles,  his  great  mental  endow- 
ments, his  love  to  the  Scots,  his  sufferinga 
and  escapes,  and  concluded  with  the  most 
violent  execrations  against  Murray,  for  be- 
traying his  plans  before  the  battle  of  Cullo- 
den  ;  who  he  hoped  soon  to  hear  had  ar- 
rived in  hell,  along  with  the  DeviFs  own 
imp,  the  Duke  of  Cumberland.  Then,  after 
drawing  breath,  he  rung  the  bell,  and  de- 
sired the  waiter  to  bring  him  the  History  of 
the  Transactions  of  1745-^,  which,  when 
brought — "  ril  now  let  you  hear  sentiments 
worthy  of  a  native  Prince ;  of  a  man  who 
had  soip^e  rsgara  for  his  true?- born  subjects  ; 
its  the  Proclamation  he  issued  frae  his  ain 
Palace,  at  Plolyroodhouse,  10th  October^ 
1 745.  *  Have  you  found,'  he  asks,  *  more  hu- 
manity and  condescension  in  those  who 
were  not  born  to  a  crown,  than  in  my  royal 
ancestors?  Have  they  considered,  or  do 
they  consider  only  the  interest  of  these  na- 
tions ?  Have  you  reaped  any  other  benefit 
from  them  than  an  immense  load  of  debt  ? 
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If  I  am  answered  in  the  affirmative,  why  has 
their  government  been  so  often  railed  at  in 
all  your  public  assemblies?  Why  has  the 
nation  been  so  long  crying  out  in  vain,  for 
redress  against  the  abuse  of  Parlianients, 
upon  account  of  their  long  duration,  and 
multitudes  of  placemen  which  occasions 
their  venality  ?*  There's  the  words  of  a 
prince,  Mr  Martin,  a  true  Scottish  prince ; 
an'  are  they  no  true  even  to  this  day  ?'* 

"  They  would  this  day  be  called  the  words 
of  a  reformer,'"  said  Martin. 

M*Bean  then  proceeded — "  Are  they  no 
the  TTOf ds  6*  a  man  that  kent  v/hat  he  was 
sayin'  ;  of  a  man  that  could  speak  English, 
ay,  an'  write  it  too ;  but  thae — they  can  do 
neither  the  tane  nor  the  tither.  An*  then  he 
says,  just  a  wee  bit  farer  down  in  the  same 
manifesto ; — he's  speakin'  o'  the  time  whan 
he  came  out  o^  exile  to  get  back  his  ain— 
*  My  expedition  was  undertaken,  unsup- 
ported by  any  foreign  power.  But,  indeed, 
when  I  see  a  foreign  force  brought  by  my 
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enemies  against  me,  when    I    see   Dutch, 
Danes,  Hessians,  and  Swiss,  the  elector  of 
Hanover's  allies,  being  called  over  to  pro- 
tect his  government  against  the  native  sub- 
jects, is  it  not  high  time  for  the  king,  my 
father,    to  accept  the  assistance  of  those 
who  are  able  to  support  him?     But  will 
the  world,  or  any  man  of  sense  in  it,  infer 
from  thence,  that  he  inclines  to  be  a  tribu- 
tary Prince,   rather  than  an   independent 
Monarch  ?     Who  has  the  better  chance  to 
be  independent  of  foreign  powers  ?     He, 
who,  with  the  aid  of  his  own   subjects,  can 
wrest  the  government  out  of  the  hands  of 
an  intruder  ?  or  he  who  cannot,  without 
assistance  from  abroad,  support  his  govern- 
ment ?     Let  him,  if  he  pleases,  try  the  ex- 
periment, let  him  send  off  his  foreign  hire- 
lings, and  put  the  whole  upon  the  issue  of  a 
battle  ?'     There's  sentiments  worthy  of  one 
who   ought  to  rule  an  independent,  uncon- 
quered  kingdom.     He  promises  there  too, 
freedom   frae   the  Excise^frae   the   curst 
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Excise  ! — ril  just  read  yon  that,  an'  nae  mair 
the  now.  This  is  speakin'  to  the  English, 
though  they  didna  deserve  muckle  at  bis 
hand — *  And  as  we  are  desirous  to  reign 
chiefly  over  the  affections  of  our  people,  we 
shall  be  utterly  averse  to  the  suspending  the 
Habeas  Corpus  act,  as  well  as  to  the  loading 
our  subjects  with  unnecessary  taxes,  or  rais- 
ing any  in  a  manner  burthen  some  to  them,  es- 
pecially to  the  introducing  of  foreign  Excise; 
and  to  all  such  matters  as  may  have  hither- 
to been  devised  and  pursued,  to  acquire 
arbitrary  power,  at  the  expense  of  the  li- 
berty and  property  of  the  subject.*  Now, 
Mr  Martin,  can_  you  tell  me,  if  ever  ony  o' 
the— ^  ye  ken  what  I  mean  j — wad  they  ever 
trust  native  subjects ;  did'n  they  &ye  bring 
owre  your  German  robbers  to  support  their — 
an'  did*n  they  send  a'  the  siller  out  o'  the 
land ;  Fm  sure,  I  never  see  a  gold  coin  in  a 
manner  to  what  we  use  to  see ;  an'  then 
they  maun  dress  out  their  soldiers  like  Ger- 
manSy  an'  no  a  bare  hough  to  be  seen  amang 
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tliem,  but  daft-like  fligm^garies,  that  that 
t)uke  o'  their's  brought  owre  frae  Germany. 
They  tell  me  he's  fitter  for  a  tailor's  shop 
than  a  General.  What  did  he  ever  do  on  the 
Continent ;  where  did  he  ever  do  any  thing, 
a  rash  harum-scarum  fool,  he  let  them  see 
a  clever  fit  at  Fontenoy  ;  an'  if  some  ither 
wiser  head  than  his  had  na  sign'd  the  con- 
vention of  Cloisterseven,  his  troops  wad  a' 
been  made  prisoners  to  a  man,  he  could 
ne'er  ha'  brought  them  afF.  But  the  hale 
pack  o'  them's  no  worth  speaking  about. 
But  here  comes  some  folk,  we  maun  be 
cannie  in  what  we  say ;  only,  I  ken  you'r  a 
sensible  young. man,  Mr  Martin,  an'  '11  no 
mak  aa  ill  use  o't." 

Their  conversation  was  accordingly  inter- 
rupted by  the  entrance  of  a  new  company. 

"  Here  have  I,  Bill  Thomson,"  said  the 
Captain  as  he  came  in, "  been,  man  and  boy, 
that's  coming  and  goiftg^  these  forty  good 
years  and  better ;  but,  I'll  tek^  a  turn  at  the 
gangway  if  I  ever  saw  any  man  used  in  the 
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manner.  If  it  had  not  been  more  for  one  thing 
than  another,  I'd  have  caulk'd  up  one  of  that" 
chap's  day-lights  before  he'd  got  the  grey- 
beard from  Hardie." 

•'  What's  the  matter  gentlemen,"  said 
M'Bean." 

"  Why,  ril  tell  you  what's  the  matter. 
Your  new  Custom  House  man,  that  long  ill- 
splic'd  walking  main-mast,  with  some  of  his 
crew,  run  along-side  poor  Peter  Hardie, 
and  carried  away  his  sea- store  that  he  was 
taking  home — but  he'll  tell  you  all  about  it 
himself,  he  is  coming  after.  Here  he  is. — 
Hardie,  I  never  saw  such  a  shabby  trick 
play'd  in  all  my  life;  I  wonder  you  didn't  lend 
some  of  them  Corsairs  a  douce  when  they 
carried  off  your  gin ;  there  were  some  of  us 
waiting  at  the  watch-house-door,  to  have 
bore  down  to  your  assistance." 

"  I  gave  him  little  for  his  pains,"  said 
Hardy,  laughing;  "  he  got  the  neck  of  the 
bottle  to  swing  in  his  hand,  and  keep  him 
steady  in  a  gale,  that's  all." 
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"  How  that  ?"  asked  Robertson. 

"  I  went  to  the  cart  at  the  end  of  the 
quay,  took  from  it  a  stout  trindle,  and  walk* 
ed  up  with  it  in  my  hand  to  the  fellow  that 
carried  my  bottle,  I  shivered  it ;  giving  him 
all  the  spirits  about  his  legs,  to  wash  his 
bruises  ;  and  a  crowd  gathering,  I  came  off 
and  left  him  and  them  to  settle  the  damages." 

Several  other  persons  coming  into  Mac- 
Bains  to  enquire  about  the  hubbub,  Henry- 
withdrew  to  his  home.  When  he  arrived 
there,  he  found  several  of  the  shipmasters, 
and  the  story  of  Hardy's  sea  store  the  sub- 
ject of  discourse.  All  agreed  that  it  was 
mean  and  pitiful,  and  that  no  gentleman 
would  have  been  guilty  of  robbing  a  poor 
sailor  of  what  fie  had  a  just  right  to— »-his 
sea-store  of  at  least  two  gallons ;  and  al- 
though it  should  have  been  a  little  more,  it 
was  not  worth  taking  notice  of.  The 
whole  of  the ,  party  collected  belonging  to 
the  trade ;  this  first  attack  upon  what  they 

considered  as  their  undoubted  rights  was  a 
Vol.  IL  I 
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very  serious  affair  to  them,  especially  con- 
sidering* it  as  the  unauspicious  commence- 
ment of  a  new  reign. 

"  That  was  what  I  feared/'  said  Thom- 
son ;  "  I  doubt  the  best  days  of  Edinmouth 
are  over — we'll  have  to  depend  now  chiefly 
on  the  run^  I  am  now  glad  that  Stent  was 
put  into  Orkney,  for  if  he  had  come  up 
straight,  he  would  have  arrived  in  the  very^ 
heat  of  the  business,  but  now  I'll  have 
time  to  get  him  advertised  to  make  either 
for  the  Cove  or  the  Devil's  Kitchen." 

"  I  heard  to-day,"  said  one  of  the  Cap- 
tains, "  that  there's  to  be  a  complete  over- 
hauling of  the  Betsy's  papers ;  and  Hutton's 
most  terribly  afraid  they  won't  stand.  I  was 
saying  to  him,  that  this  young  gentleman 
who  stays  with  you  might  know  some  of 
these  new  gentry,  as  he  comes  from  Edin- 
burgh. It  would  be  a  great  pity  if  she 
should  get  the  broad  arrow  on  her  fore- 
quarters,  as  she  is  one  of  the  best  sailers 
about  the  place." 
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**  I  am  not  acquainted  with  any  of  them," 
said  Henry,  breaking  in  ;  "  I  only  know  that 
the  fellow  you  have  got,  is  a  young  hand 
gaping  for  preferment,  and  that  in  pursuit 
of  this,  he  goes  to  the  utmost  extent  of  his 
commission.  It  would  be  in  vain  for  me  to 
apply  to  any  of  his  myrmidons  if  I  did 
know  them,  but  I  never  was  acquainted 
with  any  persons  of  that  description  ;  your 
best  plan  would  be  to  advise  the  Captain  to 
giet  as  fast  clear  as  possible  of  his  suspicious 
articles." 

"  That's  impossible,"  replied  the  Captain, 
"  now,  as  the  officers  are  aboard,  and  there 
are  none  of  our  old  friends  among  them  ; 
but  we'll  see  what  to-morrow  brings  about." 

Shortly  after,  the  company  broke  up, 
and  left  Henry  alone  with  Thomson  and 
his  wife,  wJien,  after  conversing  on  the  lug- 
ger, the  new  Collector,  Stent  and  his  cargo, 
they  also  separated  for  the  evening,  and  re- 
tired to  their  respective  chambers. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 


Ilescue,  my  Lord  of  Norfolk  !  Rescue  !  rescue  ! 

RlCBAKD   ill. 


Next  morning  after  breakfast,  the  Captain 
had  just  sat  down  to  write  his  letter  to  his 
nephew,  and  Henry  was  proposing  to  go 
dow^n  to  the  Enterprise,  when  a  confused 
noise  was  heard,  first  at  a  distance,  then  gra- 
dually increasing.  Tremendous  shouts  at  last 
made  the  Captain  start  from  his  desk, 
and  run  to  the  street  door,  where  Henry  was 
standing,  to  see  what  was  the  cause  of  the 
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disturbance.    An  immense  crowd  was  rush- 
ing forward,  following  the  object  of  their 
vengeance,    who  was  considerably  a-head, 
advancing  at  full  speed,  with  oaths  and  ex- 
ecrations, and  showering  after  him  mud,  and 
filth,  and  rotten  fish,  and  stones ;  which  his 
very  conspicuous  figure  (affordihg,  from  its 
size,-  an  admirable  mark  for  the  mischievous 
beys,)  received  in  such  liberal  portions,  that 
he  appeared  no  bad  representative  of  a  pil- 
lory-guest having  made  a  recent  escape  from 
his  exalted  situation,  only  the  complimentary 
salutations  had  been  received  by  the  fugitive 
on  his  less  honourable  parts,  his  marks  being 
solely  behind.   He  had  approached  very  near 
to  Thomson's  house,  when  a  dead  cat,  by  a 
dexterous  swing  from  some  practised  hand, 
embracing  his  neck  with  greater  freedom 
than  civility,  obliged  him  to  pay  more  than 
usual  respect  to  the  Captain  and  Henry; 
who,  with  great  gravity,  returned  his  pro- 
found bow.     The  exigence  of  the  case  did 
not  allow  more  to  pass ;  for  no  sooner  had 
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the  figure  returned  to  his  perpendicular,  than 
he  rushed  into  Thomson's  house,  both  Thom- 
son and  Harry  instinctively  giving  way, 
bawling  out,  **  Shut  the  door !  Save  me,  for 
God*s  sake!  Fll  be  murdered!"  Without 
looking  behind,  he  bounced  into  the  parlour, 
and  bolted  the  door  after  him. 

The  crowd  would  have  followed  the  per- 
secuted wretch,  and  would  most  assuredly 
have  executed  very  summary  vengeance,  had 
not  Thomson,  advancing  with  an  iron  crow 
in  his  hand,  which  he  found  in  the  passage, 
declared  his  resolution  to  defend  his  house 
against  every  intruder,  and  protect  the  per- 
son who  had  sought  refuge  with  him  at  the 
risk  of  his  own  life.  Henry  stood  along- 
side, also  armed  with  the  kitchen  poker, 
ready  to  second  his  friend.  Their  force 
united,  would  have  been  of  little  avail 
against  the  mob,  who  were  demanding  the 
prisoner  with  great  violence  ;  but  Thomson, 
who  saw  in  it  a  number  of  faces  with  which 
he  was  familiar,  called  upon  them  by  name, 
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and  requested  them  to  go  home  without 
making  any  riot ;  and  at  the  same  time,  ob- 
serving some  of  his  own  people  among  the 
crowd,  he  ordered  them  instantly  to  begone, 
otherwise  he  would  mark  them.  Some  of 
the  most  active  became  abashed  and  with- 
drew ;  and  after  a  while,  by  dint  of  expostu- 
lation and  threatening,  the  greater  part  of 
the  assemblage  departed  slowly,  grumbling 
and  dissatisfied. 

'  iViuie  ihomson  and  Henry  were  engag- 
ed in  thus  endeavouring  to  quiet  the  popu- 
lace, Mrs  Thomson,  who  was  in  the  parlour 
when  the  pelted  personage  made  his  en- 
trance, after  she  got  a  little  recovered 
from  the  first  sensations  of  surprise  which 
his  appearance  had  excited,  begged  to  know 
who  he  was,  and  to  what  she  owed  the  unex- 
pected favour  of  his  company.  In  the  ut- 
most trepidation,  and  in  broken  sentences, 
he  could  only  with  difficulty,  make  her  to 
understand  that  he  was  the  new  Collector, 
and  that  for  the  figure  he  cut,  he  was  in- 
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debted  to  the  marked  attention  paid  him 
by  the  sailors,  sailors'  wives,  children,  and 
others  of  the  baser  sort,  on  his  first  appear- 
ance in  the  streets  of  Edinmouth. 

Mrs  Thomson  felt  inwardly  happy  at  the 
treatment  of  the  poor  Collector,  against 
whom  all  accounts  had  conspired  to  in- 
fluence her ;-  and  it  was  with  difficulty  she 
'"ould  conceal  her  satisfaction  when  she  con- 
ducted him  lu  tUo  Hfrben,  in  order  to  get 
him  freed  from  a  quantity  of  the  supernuo^ie 
decorations  with  which  his  coat  was  embla- 
zoned. The  servant  girl,  who  felt  no  restraint 
except  the  presence  of  her  mistress,  observ- 
ing that  her  physiognomy  betrayed  no 
marks  of  sympathy,  and  that  when  she  told 
her  to  give  the  Collector  a  knife  to  scrape 
himself,  it  was  in  a  half  smothered  titter, 
one  of  the  best  key-notes  in  the  world,  for 
u  horse-laugh  concert,  presented  the  knife 
to  him,  blade  foremost,  which  he  laying 
hold  of — unable  to  contain  herself  longer, 
she  burst  fairly  out  into  a  roaring  convul- 
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sion  ;  and,  turning  rapidly  round  at  the  same 
time  to  conceal  her  face,  without  letting 
go  her  hold  of  the  handle  of  the  knife,  she 
drew  the  edge  sharply  through  his  fore- 
finger and  thumb,  and  widened  the  space 
between  them,  by  an  incision  almost  into 
the  bone.  In  spite  of  the  sincerest  concern 
for  the  accident,  such  was  the  provoking 
irritability  of  Mrs  Thomson's  risible  muscles, 
who  had  struck  Ln  with  the  servant,  that  it 
was  nearly  a  minute  before  the  Collector's 
streaming  blood,  and  a  sudden  paleness  on 
his  countenance,  checked  her  transport.  She 
ran  immediately  for  linen  and  Riga  balsam, 
a  specific  of  almost  unfailing  efficacy  in  flesh 
wounds,  and  was  in  the  act  of  binding  up  the 
cut  when  her  husband  and  Henry  came  in. 
The  Captain,  on  learning  how  it  had  hap- 
pened, expressed  his  sorrow  that  the  mis- 
fortune should  have  befallen  him  in  his 
house ;  and  turning  to  the  girl,  spoke  to  her 
very  sternly  on  her  carelessness  and  want 

pf  "  coiTiraon   manners."    The   poor   lass, 
I  3 
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though  she  could  have  cried  at  the  mis- 
chief she  had  done,  stood  silently,  hanging 
her  head,  not  daring  to  trust  her  tongue 
with  any  attenapt  at  an  excuse.  The  mistress 
expressed  strongly  her  conviction  that  it  was 
purely  accidental,  though,  wrapping  another 
fold  of  the  cloth  around  it,  it  was  deeper 
than  she  thought,  but  Riga  balsam  was  the 
best  thing  for  a  cut  she  ever  knew  ;  and  be- 
gan a  long  story  about  the  number  of  wounds 
and  sores  she  had  seen  cured  by  it.  The 
Collector  allowed  his  hand  to  be  dressed  in 
sullen  silence,  and  was  not  by  any  means 
convinced  that  the  wound  was  undesignedly 
inflicted,  and  heard  all  that  was  offered  him 
in  the  way  of  consolation,  without  deigning 
to  satisfy  the  parties  whether  he  accepted 
their  offices  4n  good  part  or  no. 

When  the  dressing  was  finished,  the 
Collector's  attention  was  directed  to  his 
clothes- — "  I  can  never  appear  in  this  state,'' 
Said  he,  as  he  looked  most  woefully  upon 
his  bespattered  garments. 
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"  Never  mind  your  disguise  my  lad," 
said  the  Captain,  "  we*ll  get  you  all  put  to 
rights  by  and  bye.  Come,  bear  a  hand 
there  with  a  brush  Nan,  you  look  as  if  you 
couldn't  come  within  a  yards  length  of  a 
man  ;  Fm  sure  the  gentleman  deserves  a 
good  turn  at  your  hand  before  any  of  us." 

"  She  sha'n't  come  near  me,"  said  the 
Collector  ;  "  I've  had  enough  of  her  al- 
ready." 

**  I'll  be  bound  for  her  she  sha'n't  take 
another  drop  of  blood  out  of  your  bbdy,"  re- 
plied the  Captain. 

"  She  sha'n't  have  it  in  her  reverence," 
replied  the  Collector. 

**  Well,  then,  I  must  give  you  a  scrub- 
bing," said  Thomson.  And  after  scraping 
and  brushing,  he,  with  the  assistance  of 
Henry,  made  the  Collector  "  fit  for  present- 
ing himself  among  Christians." 

As  the  crowd  was  not  so  completely  dis- 
persed but  what  a  veiy  little  would  have 
brought  them  together  again,  Mrs  Thorn- 
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son  and  the  Captain  pressed  the  Collector 
to  remain  with  them  a  little,  and  then  they 
would  let  him  out  at  the  back  entry,  whence 
he  could  get  home  without  farther  disturb- 
ance. But  he,  so  soon  as  he  heard  of  the 
back  door,  could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to 
remain,  but  insisted  upon  being  allowed  to 
depart  immediately.  He  accepted,  how- 
ever, the  offer  of  the  Captain's  company, 
and  Henry's,  as  a  guard  from  Thomson's 
house  to  his  own  ;  and  he  set  forward  un- 
der his  escort,  and  reached  his  habitation, 
to  his  great  joy,  without  further  molestation. 
He  could  not  avoid  thanking  his  protectors 
at  parting ;  but  he  did  it  in  a  manner  so 
formal,  stiff,  and  constrained,  that  Henry 
remarked  to  the  Captain  on  their  return— 
**  If  I  hadn't  heard  the  Collector's  words, 
I  would  have  thought  he  was  rather  threat- 
ening than  thanking  us  b>  his  looks." 

"  I  daresay  it's  an  ugly  gash  he  has  got 
in  his  hand,"  said  the  Captain  ;  **  and  I 
should  not  have  been  sorry  at  it,  if  he  had 
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got  it  any  where  else  but  in  my  house. 
We'll  go  down  to  the  shore  and  hear, what 
has  been  going  on." 

The  two  went  accordingly  to  the  quay, 
which  was  covered  with  groupes  of  about  a 
dozen  persons  each,  all  standing  in  circles 
talking  together ;  and  their  confused  mur- 
muring's,  resembling  the  hoarse  cadence  of 
the  distant  waves,  betokened  the  subject  of 
their  deliberations.  There  was  not  one 
among  them  who  blamed  Captain  Thom- 
son for  what  he  had  done  ;  because  there 
was  not  one  among  them,  taken  individu- 
ally, who,  perhaps,  would  not  have  done 
the  same  thing;  at  least  there  was  not  one 
among  them  so  dead  to  the  true  feelings  of 
a  genuine,  rough,  unsophisticated  seaman,  as 
to  condemn  an  action  which  bore  the  marks 
of  courage  and  generosity  stamped  on  its 
forehead.  But  yet  among  them  all,  there 
was  not  one  who  did  not  feel  displeased  at 
Thomson,  and  who  did  not  wish  that  their 
enemy,    as  they,  esteemed  the   Collector, 
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had  got  such  a  dressing  as  would  have  pre- 
vented any  other  effectually  from  following 
his  footsteps. 

When  Thomson  and  Henry  addressed 
the  first  groupe  they  reached,  both  parties 
looked  blank  at  each  other,  as  if  waitiug 
for  mutual  explanation — a  state  of  silence 
which  Henry  did  not  suffer  to  continue 
long,  but  beginning  with — "  Gentlemen, 
I  daresay  you'll  sympathize  with  my  friend 
Thomson  here,  on  account  of  the  sad  ac- 
cident which  has  occurred  in  his  house," 
proceeded  with  a  most  minute  and  circum- 
stantial account  of  the  Collector's  misfDr- 
tune. 

This  detail  produced  instant  good  hu- 
mour and  loquacity  in  the  parties,  who  cor- 
dially united  in  wishing  that  it  had  been 
his  throat  instead  of  his  thumb  that  had 
come  under  Nan's  knife. 

'*  Her  name  should  be  honourable  among 
wo}nen,"  said  Martid,  imitating  M'Groul's 
voice. 
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"  I  wad  maistly  hae  druken  her  health 
after  Flora  M'Donald's,  if  she  had  snigged 
the  carl's  craig,"  quoth  Enaeas  M'Bain,  who 
kad  been  one  of  the  admiring  listeners. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 


A  story  I  tell  of  a  fai-fam'd  Director, 

A  Londoner  "sent  down  to  be  our  Colleetor. 

Simvkin  to  his  Brother. 


The  severity  of  Mr  Grin  ton  was  the  fixed 
ground  of  complaint  among  the  whole  sea- 
faring people  in  the  port.  The  immediate 
occasion  of  the  riot  was  a  trifle — it  was  a 
spark,  but  it  lighted  among  Gunpowder — 
it  was  the  seizure  of  a  child's  doll,  which  a 
sailor  had  brought  home  as  a  present  for  a 
little  girl.    The  state  of  the  case,  stripped 
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of  all  its  unnecessary  addition,  was  simply 
this  :  On  examining  the  papers  of  the  Bet- 
sy, Captain  Hutton,  from  Rotterdam  to 
Edinmouth,  and  comparing  them  with  the 
cargo,  they  were  found  to  differ  in  so  many 
important  particulars,  that  a  thorough  in- 
vestigation took  place,  not  only  in  the  hold 
and  cabin  of  the  vessel,  but  every  chest  and 
hammock  was  overhauled,  and  not  a  pack- 
age of  any  person  belonging  to  the  ship, 
man  or  boy,  escaped.  The  proceeds  of  the 
private  property  alone  would  have  been 
sufficient  to  have  procured  the  condemna- 
tion of  the  Betsy,  under  a  man  less  apt  than 
Mr  Grinton  to  go- the  utmost  bound  of  his 
commission — so  much  had  a  long  period 
of  security  encouraged  unentered  importa- 
tion— and  altogether  warranted  his  dismiss- 
ing the  Captain  and  sailors,  and  putting  the 
ship  under  the  charge  of  the  Custom  House 
officers.  All  this  had  been  effected  in  toler- 
able quietness  ;  the  people  were  taken  so 
suddenly,     and  the   Collector   acted    with 
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SO  much  promptness  and  decision,  that  he 
had  settled  the  whole  affair,  and  was  retir- 
ing ;  the  sailors  having  gone  before,  very- 
disconsolate  at  their  loss.  One  young  man, 
who  had  brought  home  a  Flanders  doll  for 
his  sister,  wa-5  carrying  it  along  the  pier  in 
his  arms,  when  the  Collector  came  up  with 
him,  and  snatching  it  from  him,  gave  it  to 
one  of  his  men  to  carry-  aboard  again,  and 
walked  away.  The  lad  stood  for  a  few 
moments  looking  after  him,  in  a  stupid 
gaze,  then,  breaking  out  with  a  volley  of 
execrations,  in  which  he  was  joined  by  the 
bystanders,  he  let  fly  a  stone,  accompanied 
with  **  take  that  too,  since  you're  so  fond  of 
taking."  The  stone,  about  the  size  of  a 
tolerable  fist,  hurled  with  all  the  good  will 
imaginable,  and  aimed  with  considerable 
accuracy,  whizzed  past  the  ear  of  the  Col- 
lector, and,  demolishing  a  pane  of  a  glass 
window  at  a  little  distance,  gave  him  no- 
tice to  quicken  his  pace — a  friendly  advice 
which  he  did  not  choose  to  despise — when, 
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©n  looking  behind,  he  perceived  that,  in  all 
appearance,  it  would  not  be  a  solitary  ad- 
monition. iNor  was  he  mistaken,  for  a 
great  variety  of  missiles  were  put  in  imme- 
diate requisition.  His  motion  progres- 
sively accelerated  from  the  confidential 
strut  to  the  quick  lengthened  stride — the 
flesher's  trot — the  top  gallop !  encouraged 
his  gathering  assailants  to  proceed  from  the 
ordinary  time  to  the  quick  step — the  charge 
— the  pursuit :  which  last  situation  of  the 
respective  parties  was  that  which  roused 
Thomson  from  his  desk,  and  produced  the 
incidents  recorded  in  the  last  chapter. 

Mr  Grinton,  although  he  had  got  housed 
without  any  further  molestation,  did  not 
consider  himself  as  safe  in  his  own  house  ; 
he  sent  and  collected  all  those  who  de- 
pended upon  the  Custom  House  to  come 
and  guard   his  person  from  further  outrage, 

and  dispatched  an  express  to county 

town,  to  procure  the  assistance  of  the  mili- 
tary to  protect  him  in  the  discharge  of  his 
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duty.  Two  troops  of  Light  Horse,  under 
the  command  of  Captain  Bruce,  were  im- 
mediately dispatched,  in  answer  to  his  re- 
quisition ;  and  Edinmouth,  for  the  first 
time  in  the  remembrance  of  man,  received 
a  garrison.  Ere  the  soldiers,  however,  ar- 
rived^  tranquillity  was  restored  ;  but,  as 
they  were  ordered  to  continue  for  some 
time  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  any  dis- 
order, they  remained  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  day  patrolling  the  streets,  when, 
seeing  no  symptoms  of  further  disturbance. 
Captain  Bruce  ordered  one  of  the  troops  to 
return  to  the  barracks,  and  he  remained 
with  the  other,  at  the  urgent  entreaty  of 
the  Collector,  stationed  in  the  town,  fixing 
his  head  quarters,  of  course,  at  the  principal 
inn,  Mr  Enaeas  M'Bain's. 

The  inhabitants,  who  had  been  congratu- 
lating themselves  on  the  fright  they  had 
given  the  Collector,  were  quite  dismayed  at 
the  appearance  of  soldiers.  They  deserted 
the  streets ;  some  shut  their  shops  ;  and  the 
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town  had  quite  the  resemblance  of  Sunday 
during  sermons,  or  a  fast-day. 

Mr  Ainslie,  who  had  been  ordered  on  the 
service  in  his  capacity  of  Cornet,  was  asham- 
ed at  the  situation  in  which  he  was  placed 
among  his  acquaintances,  who  felt  as  if  their 
personal  honour  had  been  affronted  by  this 
military  parade,  requested  the  favour  of  be- 
ing billeted  upon  some  of  his  own  par- 
ticular friends,  to  whom  he  thought  he  ow- 
ed an  apology  for  the  part  he  was  under  the 
necessity  of  performing.  This  he  easily 
obtained;  and,  as  Doctor  Winram's  house 
was  the  one  best  known  to  his  brother  of^ 
ficers,  and  his  own  second  home,  it  was  so 
contrived  that  he  Was  sent  there.  Mrs 
Wiilram,  to  whose  house  a  red  coat  was  a 
ready  ticket  of  admission,  was  exceedingly 
well  pleased  to  receive  her  kinsman  as  her 
lodger.  An  open  table  to  military  officers 
beginning  about  the  time  to  be  a  sign  of 
loyalty,  it  Avas  considered  as  one  of  the  dis- 
tinctive marks  of  gentility  assumed  by  the 
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gentry  ;  and  in  all  such  as  were  attainable, 
Mrs  Winram  was  a  faithful  copyist. 

Captain  Bruce's  fears  were  not  so  power- 
ful as  those  of  the  Collector ;  he,  therefore, 
after  having,  in  compliance  with  Mr  Grin- 
ton's  request,  placed  sentries  at  the  Cus- 
tom House  and  on  the  Betsey,  at  an  early 
hour  dismissed  his  men  to  their  quarters, 
satisfied  with  enjoining  them  not  to  give 
any  cause  of  complaint  to  the  inhabitants. 

Ainslie,  on  retiring  for  the  evening, 
found  a  number  of  his  friends  had  been  in- 
vited to  meet  him  at  the  Doctor's ;  and, 
among  the  rest,  Mr  Martin.  Ainslie,  who 
saw  that  he  would  be  the  object  of  attack 
from  his  kinsfolk,  anticipated  them,  by  com- 
mencing with  an  ironical  encomium  on  the 
great  improvement  visible  in  the  manners 
of  the  populace  of  Edinmouth  since  he  had 
left  it,  in  their  peaceable  demeanour  and 
quite  submission  to  the  laws  of  their  coun- 
try. 

"  But  wasn't  it  a  pitiful  seizure — a  girl's 
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^  « 

toy,"  asked  Mrs  Winram  ;  "  I  don't  sup- 
pose it  was  worth  one  shilling  in  value.  At 
any  rate,  whatever  the  value  might  be,  there 
was  in  the  Collector's  conduct  to  the  poor 
boy  something  so  ungracious,  that,  since 
the  only  mischief  which  has  occurred  has 
been  his  getting  a  little  mud  thrown  at  him, 
I  am  not  sorry  at  what  has  happened." — 
Then  turning  to  Martin,  "  is  it  true,  Mr 
Martin,  that  it  was  a  brother  of  Captain 
Thomson's  servant  girl  that  had  the  doll 
taken  from  him?" 

"  It  is  true  enough,"  answered  Martin. 

"  And  you,  I  suppose."  said  Mrs  Win- 
ram,  laughing,  "  are  one  of  those  who  are 
'ready  to  swear  that  she  had  no  intention 
of  hurting  Grinton,  when  she  presented  to 
him  the  blade  of  the  knife  instead  of  the 
handle." 

"  Quite  ready.  Ma'am.  She  could  not 
possibly  know ;  for  she  had  not  been  out  of 
doors  the  whole  of  the  morning." 
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"  Can  you  tell  me,  then,"  added  Mrs 
JVinram,  "  if  &he  has  got  the  second  sight  ?" 

**  Mrs  Thomson  would  never  think  of  call- 
ing you  in,  Mr  Henry,"  said  the  Doctor, 
**  to  assist  her  m  dressing  the  wound;  she'd 
have  her  Riga  balsam,  or  her  Haarlem's 
oil,  or  De  Goodt's  drops.  If  the  thumb  had 
been  cut  off,  could  she  have  stuck  it  on 
again,  like  that  Doctor  What-d'ye-callum 
you  were  telling  us  about  the  other  night  ? 
It  would  have  made  an  excellent  paper  for 
the  Humbug  Society.  But,  Bailie,  why  did 
not  you  assert  your  authority  upon  this  oc- 
casion ?  I  have  heard  him,  Mr  Ainslie, 
declare,  that  he  has  often  quelled  a  mob  by 
merely  shaking  his  cane  at  them." 

**  And  yet,"  said  Ainslie,  "  within  one 
little  month  there  have  been  three !  and  at 
last—" 

"  They  have  been  under  the  necessity  of 
calling  in  your  assistance ;"  said  Mrs  Win- 
ram,  finishing  the  sentence. 

The  Bailie,  whose  circumference  was  equal 
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to  his  perpendicular,  throwin;g  all  the  im- 
portance he  could  collect  into  a  couple  of 
opaque  light  grey  orbs  of  uncommon  size, 
remarked,  "  I  have  now  been  chief  magis- 
trate in  this  sea-port  for  twenty  years  past, 
and  I  do  not  recollect  in  the  whole  of  that 
time  to  have  seen  any  disturbance  without 
a  cause,  except  these  two  which  Mr  Ainslie 
has  jeeringly  mentioned.'* 

**  I  recollect  two  besides,  when  I  was  a 
boy.  Bailie,"  interrupted  Ainslie. 

These  two,  which  the  Bailie  himself  re- 
collected most  distinctly,  having  been  obli- 
ged to  flee  the  town  on  the  one  occasion, 
and  got  soundly  ducked  oh  the  other,  he 
would  very  willingly  have  passed  over^but, 
being  thus  placed  before  him,  he  found  him- 
self in  the  predicament  of  a  young  gentler- 
man,  who,  walking  with  his  sweetheart, 
while  in  the  midst  of  a  dissertation  on  the 
rank  and  respectability  of  his  family  con  nee 
tions,  is  suddenly  interrupted  by  the  inop- 
portune appearance  two  tattered  relatives, 

Vol.  II.  K 
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who  he  knows  will  claim  kiDdrea,  and  from 
whom  he  can  make  no  escape  ;  be  was 
therefore,  though  much  against  the  grain, 
forced  to  pay  some  attention  to  them— 
"  Without  a  cause,  Mr  Ainslie — without  a 
cause,  1  said.  These  other  two,"  continued 
the  Bailie,  **  had  some  rational  cause.  In 
the  first  place,  the  ignorant  rabble  wanted 
to  murder  all  the  papists,  out  of  pure  ill-will 
to  the  government;  and  in  the  other,  the 
people  objected  to  a  very  clever  young  man 
as  their  minister,  merely  because  he  read  his 
sermons,  and  went,  it  was  said,  to  see  a  play 
that  had  been  *  put  out'  by  sonie  other  mi- 
nister; and  it  was  very  right  and  proper 
that  they  should  be  taught  their  duty,  and 
obedience  to  the  laws; — who  made  them 
judges  ?" 

«  The  military,"  said  Martin,  "  are  ex- 
cellent polemics." 

«  Yes,"  said  Mrs  Winram ;  "  and  upon 
both  occasions  the  Doctor  has  told  me 
the  Bailie  got  soldiers  to  settle  the  business/' 
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"  OqIj  to  settle  the  minister,"  replied  the 
Bailie ;  **  and  now  you  see  the  advantage  of 
it ;  I  have  seen  three  ministers  placed  in 
the  neighbourhood  since,  and  there  has 
never  been  the  smallest,  disturbance^  though 
there  is  not  one  of  them  but  who  reads  his 
discourses,  and  not  one  of  them  half  so  good 
as  our  old  minister.  As  for  Doctor  G — *9 
son,  though  he  has  only  one  sermon  that's 
any  thing  like  common  sense,  the  people 
made  no  objection  to  him ;  it  was  as  quiet 
a  settlement  as  any  in  the  kingdom," 

"  They  only  do  not  go,  to  hear  him — they 
have  all  turned  Seceders,"  said  Martin;  **  and 
it's  certainly  some  hardship  to  be  forced  to 
pay  for  a  minister  they  cannot  hear." 

"  That's  their  own  fault,  then,"  answered 
the  Bailie ;  "  they  should  do  as  I  do— they 
should  go  to  the  Parish  Kirk— for  my  part> 
I  always  go,  whoever  preaches." 

"  I  beg  your  pardon  Bailie,  1  believe  I  in« 
terrupted  you,"  said  Ainslie ;  "  will  you  have 
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the  goodness  to  finish  the  observations  you 
were  making.** 

"  I  was  just  observing,  that  within  my 
recollection  there  had  been  no  riots  without 
a  cause,  I  should  ha>!ie  said,  that  the  military 
had  never  been  called  upon  to  act  in  Edin- 
mouth  without  a  cause ;  and  we  never,  in 
all  my  time,  had  soldiers  with  us  a  whole 
night  at  a  time/' 

*«  You  mean,"  said  Martin,  "  you  never 
think  any  thing  a  riot  except  when  there 
are  soldiers.'* 

"  Exactly  so,**  answered  the  Bailie ;  "  I 
never  think  any.  thing  of  a  little  disturb- 
ance among  the  sailors  and  townsfolk,  or 
both  and  the  gaugers.  During  the  races, 
when  any  battle  or  such  like  occurred,  I  al- 
ways found  that  any  interference  on  my 
part  made  things  worse  ;  at  other  times,  I 
have  parted  them  with  a  word.  We  never 
had  any  serious  disturbance — and  now  to 
alarm  the  whole  country  about  such  trifles, 
I  declare,  it's  what  1  would  not  have  done. 
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My  old  friend  ■  ■,  who  is  dead  and  gone, 

would  have  scorned  to  have  brought  in  dra- 
goons to  have  seized  a  doll !  a  most  honour- 
able service,  truly,  for  gentlemen  !*'— with  a 
sneer. 

The  Bailie  remaining  silent.  **  It  is  not 
to  seize  a  doll,  Sir,"  answered  Ainslie, 
**  that  we  have  been  called,  but  to  teach 
people  their  duty,  and  obedience  to  the 
laws,  which  may  be  as  grossly  violated  in 
the  smuggling  of  a  doll,  as  in  the  ducking 
of  a  suspected  Papist.'* 

**  Both  of  which,  in  my  opinion,*'  said 
Martin,  "  are  trifles,  when  compared  with 
the  evils  resulting  from  the  systematic  en- 
croachments evidently  begun  to  be  made 
upon  the  remnant  of  liberty  we  are  per- 
mitted to  retain,  by  a  large  and  increasing 
standing  army,  and  calling  troops  in,  in 
cases  where  the  civil  power  is  or  ought  to 
be  competent  to  act.  Nothing  short  of  ab- 
solute necessity  ought  to  introduce  military 
ijito  our   civil  broils;   and  that   necessity 
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should  be  dearly  made  out  It  is  by  degrees 
that  despotism  has  been  introduced  into  all 
states ;  it  was  never  done  at  once ;  and  in 
all  those  who  ever  possessed  the  shadow  of 
freedom,  the  first  step  was  to  take  advan- 
tage of  popular  commotion,  to  authorise  or 
justify  measures  of  coercion,  apparently 
laudable.  From  thence,  the  steps  are  easy 
to  the  introduction  of  armed  force  into  the 
most  sacred  assemblies  of  the  people.'' 

"  A  very  pertinent  remark,"  replied  Ain» 
slie ;  "  I  do  admire  those  quick- sigh  ted  poli- 
ticians,  who  can  see  danger  in  every  proper 
exercise  of  power.  I  suppose  you  would 
rather  have  your  house  pulled  about  your 
ears  by  that  worst  of  all  tyrants,  a  licentious 
mob,  than  invade  the  liberty  of  the  people, 
by  sending  a  few  ragamuffins  to  jail  for 
breaking  the  peace,  or  requiring  the  aid  of 
a  few  soldiers  to  protect  it !" 

**  And  I  admire  those  friends  to  the  li- 
berty of  their  country,  who  can  apologize 
for  all  those  petty  acts  of  encroachment  by 
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which  greater  mischiefs  are  introduced; 
who  can  see  danger  in  the  smallest  ebulli- 
tion of  popular  discontent,  and  nothing  at 
all  in  the  uniform  march  of  unconstitutional 
usurpation.  But  it  is  unnecessary  to  argue 
with  a  soldier  on  these  topics— he  is  a  party." 

"  As  much  so  as  a — ^"smuggler,  Ainslie 
would  have  said,  but  he  checked  himself; 
and  Henry,  who  perceived  that  he  had  gone 
too  far,  added — "  a  bailie  of  barony,  per- 
haps." 

**  Gentlemen,'*  said  the  Doctor's  lady, 
"  I  don't  think  you  seem  very  likely  to  agree 
in  your  argument ;  what  do  you  say  to  a 
hand  at  whist,  to  pass  the  time." 

"  Agreed,"  said  they  all. 

After  yawning  about  an  hour  over  the 
cards,  supper  was  announced ;  and  Henry, 
under  the  pretence  of  being  engaged,  with- 
drew, a  little  dissatisfied  with  the  company, 
and  chagrined  with  himself  for  having  un- 
thinkingly suffered  expressions  to  escape 
him,  which  he  perceived  his  friend  had  taken 
in  bad  part. 
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Ainslie's  irritation  rendered  him  uneasy  ; 
and  he  was,  at  the  same  time,  vexed  during 
the  rest  of  the  evening,  on  perceiving  that 
Henry  seemed  already  to  have  chosen  a  side. 
He  knew  hi&  fondness  for  plausible  theories 
of  liberty,  and  the  ardour  with  which  he  ad- 
vocated  the  side  he  had  espoused ;  but  for- 
merly his  arguments  were  entirely  theoreti- 
cal^— they  turned  chiefly  on  questions,  the 
solution  of  which  were  removed  from  affect- 
ing the  common  business  of  life — but  here^ 
their  different  systems  were  likely  to  come 
in  contact  in  practical  operation ;  and  he 
resolved  to  take  the  earliest  opportunity  of 
speaking  seriously  on  the  subject  with 
Martin. 

Martin  passed  few  uneasy  thoughts  about 
matter ;  he  saw  in  what  had  passed  only  a 
lapsus  linguce--^*^  Confound  my  thoughtless- 
ness, it's  always  leading  me  into  some 
scrape,"  said  he,  as  he  entered  Thomson's ; 
«^  but  I'll  make  an  apology  to- morrow.'* 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 


Beware  of  jeaIous]b  OthslIq. 


€aptain  Bruce  was  received  by  his  old 
landlord,  Enaeas,  rather  less  cordially  in  his 
regimentals,  than  he  would  have  beei>  with- 
out them ;  but  the  son  of  a  Cameron's  sorr 
commanded  his  respect,  though  the  garb 
he  wore  excited  his  pity  :.  and  amid  all  his 
attention  to  his  gue^t — and  that  guest  the 
commanding-ollicer  of  a  troop  of  horse — there 
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was  something  more  than  the  mercenarj 
civility  of  an  ordinary  publican. 

Enaeas  attended  him  himself,  and  when 
showing  him  up  stairs  to  his  best  room, 
whispered  in  his  ear,  "  IVe  seen  your  un- 
cle in  another  uniform." 

Bruce  answered  by  a  cordial  shake  of 
the  hand,  and  asked  if  he  had  attended  to 
his  request,  in  making  inquiry  after  Saun- 
ders M*Naughton,  and  what  success  he  had 
met  with. 

'^  Fm  thinkin*^  Fve  gotten  scent  o'  him,** 
replied  Euceas,  "  but  I'm  no  quite  sure  ;  I 
heard  he  had  been  i'  the  wast  countra  some 
weeks  back,  an'  frae  that  he  gaed  to  Edin- 
bro',  but  what  he^s  about  there  I  have  not 
yet  learned;  Fm  however,  daily  expecting 
to  hear,  an*  whan  I  get  word  you  shall  hae 
notice  ere  lang  gang  owre^  maybe  afore 
you  leave  this  ;  for  the  word  is,  that  your 
troops  are  no   gaun  to  leave  us  in  a  hurry.'' 

"  So  that's  the  whole  you  have  been 
able  to  learn^  Mr  M'Bain  ;  continue  to  mak^ 
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inquiry,  and  I'll  probably  make  it  worth 
your  while.  I  do  not  know  how  long  we 
may  remain  here,  but  while  we  do,  I'm 
your  guest,  and  the  officers  mess  here." 

•*  Thank  you,  Sir,"  said  Enaeas,  "  I  kent 
you  wadna  gang  past  my  door,"  and  retired 
with  a  bow. 

Captain  Bruce,  after  inspecting  his  accom- 
modations with  the  attention  of  a  man  ac- 
customed to  travel,  and  who  expected  to 
abide  over  night  in  a  strange  inn,  bent  his 
steps  toward  Miss  Stewart's  lodgings.  On 
his  arrival  there,  Le  was  told  she  had  gone 
to  take  a  walk  as  usual,  along  the  shore, 
accompanied  by  Mr  Beaton.  Captain  Bruce 
had  often  heard  Mrs  Corny ns  speak  of  Mr 
Beaton  as  a  young  man  of  uncommon  ta- 
lents, and  of  excellent  prospects,  in  spite  of 
the  narrowness  of  his  mother's  circumstan- 
ces, and  his  own  political  principles.  He 
had  just  begun  his  career  at  the  bar,  and 
was  at  that  most  interesting  period  in  the 
life  of  a  young  man  of  ability   when  emer- 
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,ging  from  obscurity  by  the  force  of  native^ 
genius.  His  propriety  of  conduct  and  steadi- 
ness of  character,  gave  pledge  for  realizing 
the  most  sanguine  expectations  of  his  warm- 
est friends.     Bruce,  therefore,  conceived  a 
high  opinion  of  this  gentleman,  which  was 
heightened  even  by  the  report  of  those  who 
were  his  political  opponents  ;  the  only  crimes 
of  which  he  ever  heard  him  accused,  were 
a  degree  of  warmth  which   respected   no 
person  when  he   pleaded  against  what  he 
conceived  to  be  injustice,  and. a  rigid  in- 
flexibility in  resisting  even  the  appearance 
of  oppression.  Such,..at  least,  were  the  defi- 
nitions his  friends  gave    of  the  terms — ra- 
ther rash,^  and  too  headstrong.  -He had  of- 
ten wished  to  be  acquainted  with  him,  but 
he  felt  as  if  he  had  received  from  him  an 
injury,  when  the  servant  told  him,  Miss 
Stewart,   as  usual,  had  gone  out  to  take  a, 
walk  with  him  ;  and  his  heart  told  him  he 
was  in  love,,  for  then  first  he  felt  jealous, 
*•  But  what,  is  it  to  me,"  said  he,  as  he  went 
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along;  "  how  ridiculous  would  I  appear  to 
^ny  person,  or  to  Mi^  Stewart  herself,  if 
J  told  them  that  I  was  uneasy  when  I 
heard  she  had  walked  with  another ;  could 
I  expect  that  she  would  have  shut  herself 
up  in  solitary  confinement  because  I  was 
not  here ;  but  as  usual,  she  might  have 
taken  an  occasional  walk  ;^^but  to  take  a 
stranger  for  a  constant  companfon,  and 
that  too  so  soon  after  her  arrival  here.. 
Then,"  thought  he,  "but  I  was  a  stranger 
to  her  also,  and  she  was  so  easily  won,  she^ 
may  as  easily  change.  The  superior  ac- 
complishments of  Beaton  may  have  effaced 
an  impression  of  so  recent  a  date.  She  may 
have  deceiv^ed  herself  respecting  the  strength 
of  her  affection  for  me,  or  t  may  have  de- 
cefved  myself^  in  giving  a  meaning  to  words 
which  they  could  not  legitimately  bear." 
He  walked  away,  thus  tormenting^  himself, 
and  not  perfectly  determined  w hither  he 
should  take  the  road  to  the  shore,  or  return 
to  the  inn.     His  feet  took  the  road  to  the, 
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shore,  and  plainly  proved,  in  defiance  of  all 
philosophizing,  that    motion    is    dependent 
upon  volition.  He  walked  along  the  beach  ; 
the  evening  breeze  but  dimmed  the  surface 
of  the  ocean,  scarcely  breaking  the  plane 
into  irregular  lines ;    the   rippling   of  the 
water,  returning  unbroken  from  the  smooth 
sand  its  little  waves  had  gently  wetted — a 
soothing  symphony  to  the  ears   of  the  tran- 
sported lover.     There   is  in  souls  a  sympa- 
thy with  sounds.     Bruce  heeded  it  not,  for 
"  his  eyes  had  eat  out  his  ears."     He  saw 
two   lovely  figures  at  a  distance,   in  eager 
conversation,      seemingly     insensible     that 
there  existed  in  creation  any   beings    but 
themselves.     It  was  the  delicate  shape  of  a 
woman,  with    one  hand  leaning  upon   the 
shoulder  of  an  elegantly -formed  companion, 
intensely    looking  in    his    face,    wiiile    her 
other  hand  was  held  in  his.     It  w  as  INfary 
Stewart  in  earnest  conversation  with  Bea- 
ton     He  stepped  quickly  forx^ard  to  en- 
deavour to  catch  some  of  the  sounds  ;  and 
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as  he  came  within  hearing,  Mr  Beaton  was 
finishing  a  sentence,  the  sense  of  which  he 
could  not  distinctly  make  out ;  but  from 
the  sounds,  and  from  his  attitude  and  ex- 
pression of  face,  it  struck  him  as  a  solemn 
promise. 

"  You  don*t  deceive  me,"  said  Miss 
Stewart,  sufficiently  loud  to  be  distinctly 
heard. 

"  No  f  I  do  not — upon  my  soul  I  don't,"^ 
replied  Mr  Beaton. 

"  Ihen  I  am  satisfied — I  ask  no  more," 
said  Miss  Stewart,  withdrawing  her  hand 
from  Mr  Beaton's  ;  and  observing  Captain 
Bruce,  she  removed  her  ather  hastily  from 
his  shoulder  in  some  confusion,  and  both 
looked  as  if  mutually  surprised. 

Captain  Bruce  bowed  somewhat  awk- 
wardly ;  and  Miss  Stewart,  scarcely  know- 
ing why  she  could  not  feel  as  pleased  at  his 
company  as  formerly,  returned  a  formal 
courtesy,  and  introduced  him  to  Mr  Bea- 

tOQ. 
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"  I  hope  I  do  not  intrude  upon  any  par- 
ticular engagement,"  said  Captain  Bruce. 

**Oh  !  not  at  all,"  answered  Mr  Beaton  ; 
**  we  were  merely  talking  of  a  little  com- 
mission Miss  Stewart  did  me  the  honour  to 
entrust  me  with  the  execution  of. 

"  Mr  Beaton's  mother  has  been  very  at- 
tentive to  m^  since  I  came  to  Edinmouth," 
said  Miss  Stewart,  as  if  eagerly  wishing  to 
account  fop  the  situation,  in  which  she  stood 
when  Captain  Bruce  came  up  ;  "and  I  have 
occasionally  troubled  him  to  look  after 
some  trifles  for  me,  as  he  is  frequently  in 
Edinburgh." 

The  conversation  apparently  requiring  an 
effort  to  carry  it  on  in  the  same  channel, 
Beaton,  who  perceived,  though  he  did  not  un- 
derstand, the  mutual  embarrassment,  kindly 
endeavoured  to  give  it  another  direction,  by 
pointing  out  the  beautiful  scenery  around 
them.  **  I  never  look,"  said  he,  "  upon 
this  charming  prospect,  e.^pecially  in  sucb^ 
an  evening  as  this,,  about  sun  set,  when  the 
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light-house  is  kindled,  but  it  brings  to  my 
recollection  one  of  the  loveliest  little  pieces 
of  poetry  I  ever  met  with — the  Beacon^^ 
you  have  probably  seen  it  ?" 

"  No,"  said  Captain  Bruce,  "  I  do  not 
remember  any  poem  under  that  title  that 
ever  struck  me." 

"  I  believe  I  can  repeat  it,"  said  Mr  Beat^ 


CJe  3$raroru 


rhe  «cene  was  more  beautiful  far  to  my  eye,, 

Thau  if  day  in  its  pride  bad  arrayed*  it  j 
The  land-breeze  blew  mild,  and  the  azure  arched  sky 

Looked  pure  as  the  Spirit  had  made  it. 
The  murmer  rose  soft,  as  I  silently  gazed, 

On  the  shadowy  waves'  playful  motion  *,. 
From  the  dim  distant  isle,  when  the  beacon-fire  blazed' 

Like  a  star  in  the  raid^st  of  the  ocean. 


Np  longer  the  joy  of  the  sailor  boy's  breati, 
Was  heard  in  his  wildly- breathed  numbers  j 

The  sea-bird  had  flown  to  her  wav«-glrdled  nest  j 
The  fisherman  sunk  to  his  sluaibers. 
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One  moment  I  looked  from  the  hilfs  gentle  slope^ 
(All  hushed  was  tb«  billow's  commotion,) 

And  thought  that  the  beacon  looked  lovely  as  Hope- 
That  star  of  life's  tremulous  ocean. 

The  time  is  long  past,  and  the  scene  is  afar. 

Yet  when  my  head  rests  on  its  pillow, 
Will  mendory  sometimes  re-kindle  the  star 

That  blazed  on  the  breast  of  the  billow. 
In  life's  closing  hour,  when  the  trembling  soul  flics, 

And  death  stills  the  heart's  last  emotion, 
Oh  I  then  may  the  bright  beams  of  Mercy  arise, 

Like  a  star  on  Eternity's  ocean  1 

Captain  Bruce,  who  was  not  insensible  to 
the  beauties  of  poetry,  agreed  with  Mr 
Beaton  in  the  encomiums  he  passed  upon 
it,  and  enquired  if  he  knew  the  author. 

"  That  I  have  never  been  able  to  learn,** 
said  Mr  Beaton  ;  '*  I  copied  it  from  a  perio- 
dical work  into  mj  common- place  book, 
where  I  have  collected  a  number  of  short 
poems,  apparently  by  different  authors, 
which  appeared  to  me  to  possess  uncom- 
mon merit,  but  which,  being  only  recorded 
in  the  fleeting  journals  of  the  day,  are  over- 
whelmed  in  the  mass  of  trash  by  which 
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ii^ey  are  surrounded  ;  if  once  lost  sight  of, 
can  never  be  found  again.  I  like  to  notice 
and  refer  to  them — in  the  same  way  I  like, 
though  no  botanist,  to  preserve  in  my  Hor^ 
ta  Sicca,  specimens  of  the  beautiful  solitary 
plants  which  strike  my  fancy  in  my  walks." 

The  conversation  became  thus  more  ge- 
neral and  free  ;  and  the  Captain,  dismissing 
his  momentary  jealousy,  when  they  had  es- 
corted Miss  Stewart  to  the  door  of  her 
lodgings,  invited  Beaton  to  accompany  him 
to  his  quarters — an  invitation  with  which 
he  declined  to  comply,  on  account  of  a  pre- 
vious engagement  at  home. 

When  he  had  left  him,  the  Captain  could 
not  avoid  recurring  to  his  former  train  of 
sensations,  and  he  strove  in  vain  to  think 
of  Beaton  otherwise  than  as  a  rival ;  what 
he  had  heard  appeared  to  him  mysterious, 
and  he  determined  to  give  Miss  Stewart  an 
opportunity  of  explaining  them.  He  was 
not  of  opinion  that  the  explanation  Miss 
Stewart  had  attempted,  when  he  first  ap- 
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proached  them,  was  the  true  one ;  she  was 
too  seriously  earnest  to  allow  him  to  be- 
lieve that  it  was  a  trifling  commission  they 
were  talking  about ;  and  what  could  inte- 
rest her  so  much  with  a  stranger,  except  it 
were — no !  he  could  not,  would  not  suffer 
himself  to  ascribe  it  to  a  softer  motive. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 


Such  do  'build  tlieir  faith  upon 

The  holy  text  of  pike  and  gun, 

And  prove  their  doctrine  orthodox, 

By  apostolic  blows  and  knocks.        Butlsk* 


AiNSLiE,  as  soon  as  the  troop  was  dismiss- 
ed next  day  after  the  morning  muster, 
set  out  in  search  of  his  friend  Martin,  whom 
he  found  in  company  with  Mr  Beaton, 
walking  along  the  quay.  Martin  had  been 
amusing  Mr  Beaton  with  an  account  of  his 
last  night's  disputes,  and  they  were  discuss- 
ing their  various  merits,  when  Mr  Ainslie 
joined  them. 
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"  Mr  Martin,'*  said  he  to  Ainslie,  "  has 
just  been  telling  me  of  the  Bailie's  sagaci- 
ous reasonings  with  you- last  night.  I  sup- 
pose you  know  what  I  was  going  to  give 
him  an  account  of  in  return — the  origin  of 
the  Bailie's  interference  on  the  side  of  jus- 
tice, in  what  w^as  styled  the  Popish  mob; 
but  as  it  may  be  new  to  him,  if  you  have 
no  objections,  1  shall  proceed." 

"  I  have  some  confused  recollection  of 
the  story,''  said  Ainslie ;  "  but  it  is  so  in- 
distinct, that  the  particulars  will  be  quite 
as  new  to  m.e  as  to  Martin." 

"  The  Bailie  then,"  proceeded,  Beaton  "  is 
a  mere  nominal  magistrate,  there  not  being 
a  single  officer  in  the  tawn  to  execute  his 
orders,  except  a  curious  genius,  of  very 
varied  powers,  who  is  known  by  the  name 
of  the  Town  Drummer,  who  also  acts  in  the 
capacity  of  fiddler,  bellows- mender,  tin- 
smith, painter,  music  and  dancing  master^ 
sow-gelder  and  corn  cutter ;  in  one  or  other 
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of  which  characters  he  has  travelled  the 
country. 

"  He  has  a  variety  of  trades,  I  know," 
said  Ainslie,  "  but  he  must  have  added 
some  after  I  left  th.e  village.  I  hope  he 
was  as  successful  in  adding  to  his  purse,  for 
he  used  to  be  wretchedly  poor  with  all  hig 
occupations." 

"  He  is  so  still,"  replied  Beaton. 

**  He  is  alive  then  ?" 

"  Yes  !"  answered  Beaton.  "  But  he  is 
not  now  the  merry  wight  we  knew  him 
when  we  were  children.  A  slattern  wife, 
with  a  large  ill- educated  family,  squandered 
all  his  earnings,  and  have  almost  broken  his 
heart ; — he  is  moody  and  hypocondriacal, 
yet  his  humour  has  not  wholly  forsaken 
him.  He  was  lately  employed  to  paint 
Malloch,  the  barber's  sign  ;  he  painted  him 
in  the  act  of  dressing  a  wig,  and  the  block 
upon  which  the  wig  was  placed,  presented 
a  striking  likeness  of  our  minister.  In 
these   days,    however,   he   was   a   careless 
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laughing- faced  fellow,  like  any  thing  you 
can  conceive,  rather  than  a  minister  of  jus- 
tice. He  was,  I  suppose,  except  upon  the 
occasion  which  I  am  about  to  mention,  never 
employed  in  that  line.  To  it  he  slyly  ap- 
pealed, when  I  once  jocularly  accused  him  of 
holding  a  sinecure.  The  question  about 
the  repeal  of  the  penal  statutes  against  the 
Papists,  had  excited  in  Edinmouth,  as  it  did 
every  where  else  in  Scotland,  the  most  ter- 
rible commotions;  and  a  violent  petition 
against  the  repeal  was  drawn  up  in  this 
parish,  and  all  the  inhabitants  invited  to 
sign  it.  Enaeas,  the  publican,  was  suspected 
of  being  a  favourer  of  the  proscribed  follow- 
ers oi  Antichrist ;  and  he  forgot  his  usual 
caution,  or,  to  use  an  expression  of  the  land- 
lady's, *  he  didna  mind  what  he  had  come 
through,'  for  he  not  only  refused  to  sign 
the  petition  himself,  but  used  all  the  means 
ih  his  power  to  prevent  others  from  doing 
it.  He  had  then,  as  he  has  still,  some  very 
violent  debates  with  M*Groul,  upon  the  sub- 
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jiect  of  religion,  in  which  M-Groul  accused 
him  of  being  a  downright  Papist,  or  little 
better ;  and  this  accusation  getting  abroad 
amonf^  the  rabble,  thej,  without  inquiry^ 
stamped  him  an  enemy  to  the  kirk.  The 
Bailie,  who  was  a  frequent  guest  of  Enaeas's, 
had  imbibed  some  of  his  principles,  (which 
Doctor  Winram  also  advocated,  but  in  a 
more  cautious  manner,)  and,  as  he  consider- 
ed them  the  sentiments  of  the  Government, 
he  pronounced  upon  them,  in  his  magisterial 
style,  without  understanding  a  word  about 
the  matter  ;  so  that  in  a  short  time  he 
came  to  be  classed  along  with  M*Bain;  and 
when  the  popular  fury  burst  forth  in  acts  of 
outrage  against  all  who  were  suspected  of 
favouring  the  Papists,  M*Bain,  as  you  will 
recollect,  Mr  Ainslie,  had  his  windows 
knocked  in  ;  and  the  Bailie,  who  advanced, 
supported  by  the  drummer,  to  as  ist  Enaeas, 
Was  seized  along  with  his  officer,  and  haled 
to  the  harbour,  where  he  underwent  the  dis- 
agree able  ceremony  you  reminded   him  of 
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and  the  drummer  was  forced  to  get  his 
drum,  and  march  behind  him,  from  the 
harbour  to  his  house,  beating  the  rogue's 
march.  He  never  likes  to  hear  the  circum- 
stance hinted  at ;  and  yet  1  believe  it's  the 
only  time  in  his  life  when ,  he  suifered,  or 
ever  stood  a  chance  of  suffering,  in  a  good 
cause." 

"  I  wonder,"  said  Martin,  "  he  does  not 
claim  the  merit  of  a  martyr ;  many  a  man 
would  assume  the  virtue,  if  lie  had  it  not. 
There  is  nothing  attaches  us  so  much  to  our 
opinions  as  having  suffered  for  them/' 

"  But,"  replied  Beaton,  '*  he  could  not  be 
said  to  have  an  opinion ;  it  was  his  dignity 
of  office  that  was  degraded — his  self  im- 
portance was  humbled.  He  had  often  boast- 
ed of  his  powers  as  a  magistrate — that  was 
destroyed. ' 

Ay,"  said  Ainslie,  '^  he  was  forced  to  call 
in  the  assistance  of  a  few  soldiers ;  and  that 
is  the  cause  of  his  chagrin  at  all  who  wear 
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a  red  coat,  they  remind  him  of  his  disgrace 
— he  has  some  excuse  for  his  antipathy." 

The  emphasis  with  which  Ainslie  pro- 
nounced the  word  he  reminded  Henry  of  his 
last's  night's  slip — "  I  understand  you,  Ains- 
lie," said  he,  "  I  do  confess  that  I  view  with 
jealousy  the  introduction  of  soldiers  in  civil 
broils ;  but  I  assure  you  I  meant  nothing 
personal — if  you  so  understood  me,  I  ask 
pardon." 

"  It  was  not  any  personality,  Mr  Martin, 
with  which  I  was  vexed ;  it  was  at  observ- 
ing the  defence  which  you  obliquely  advan- 
ced of  the  principles  upon  which  men  act, 
who  set  their  individual  opinions  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  government  under  which  they 
liye,  and  who  consider  the  just  and  salutary 
restraint  of  power  as  acts  of  oppression,  and 
the  enforcement  of  those  laws  whicli  protect 
the  fair  trader  from  the  depredations  of  ban- 
ditti, in  the  light  of  military  ex:ecution.  But 
were  I  sent  Out  to-night  to  protect  the  ex- 
cise officers  in  the  discharge  of  their  duty, 
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however  low  you  might  conceive  that  duty, 
I  would  cheerfully  perform  it ;  and,  by  hea- 
vens, were  my  nearest  friend  among  a  band 
of  smugglers,  I  would  not  hesitate  to  use 
force  to  put  them  down !" 

"  There  is  no  occasion,  Mr  Ainslie,  for 
being  so  warm,  that  is  a  necessity  to  which 
I  hope  you  will  not  be  reduced;  and  till 
then,  I  see  no  propriety  in  a  bravado/' 

"  I  am  apt  to  think,"  that  you 
are  committing  a  fault  similar  to  Mr 
Martin's;"  said  Mr  Beaton  to  Ainslie, 
without  paying  any  attention  to  Martin's 
retort — "  you  advance  a  general  truth,  but 
mistake  in  applying  it  to  a  particular  case, 
and"  become  personal  without  intending  it. 
Now  to  adhere  to  the  general  truth,  which 
will  be  safer  than  descending  to  particulars 
at  present ;  our  law  in  the  case  of  riot  is  at 
once  benevolent  and  explicit — the  military 
must  act  under  the  direction  of  the  magi- 
^rate ;  and  in  no  case  can  they  be  brought 
in,  except  when  the  civil  poiSver  is  unable  to 
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protect  the  peace,  nor  proceed  to  use  force 
till  after  this  has  been  declared  ineffectual, 
by  the  reading  of  the  riot  act.  And  if  any 
impropriety  arise  in  the  use  of  the  military, 
it  must  originate  with  the  magistrates  them- 
selves ;  and  this  is  never  so  likely  to  take 
place,  as  when  contemptible  beings  are  ad- 
vanced to  office,  who  having  no  personal  in- 
fluence or  respectability,  must  resort  to  the 
dangerous  expedient  of  calling  in  the  aid  of 
the  soldiery.  If  this  become  frequent,  it 
must  originate  from  some  such  cause ;  for, 
wherever  a  local  magistracy  is  not  compos- 
ed of  men  who  possess  the  respect  of  their 
fellow  citizens,  we  need  not  be  surprised  if 
on  every  trifling  occasion  we  hear  of  dis- 
turbances which  they  are  unable  to  quell 
by  any  other  means ;  and  the  more  frequent- 
ly this  is  resorted  to,  the  less  suspicion  will 
it  create,  till  at  last  it  become  part  of  the 
system.  And  should  ever  circumstances 
arise  which  would  render  a  large  standing 
army  necessary,   and  this   standing   army, 
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devoted  to  a  popular  and  successful  com- 
mander, be  kept  up  in  peace,  and  at  the  dis- 
posal of  a«  able,  energetic,  but  corrupt  Mi- 
nister, then  we  may  regret,  wl^en  too  late,  our 
apathj.  and  increduiity  at  the  ideas  of  the 
danger  resulting  from  minor  encroachments, 
whether  supporting  a  smuggler,  or  oppress-, 
ing  a  Catholic,  be  the  covert  to  protect  the 
first  advances." 

"  Tliat  is  rather  a  strange  mode  of  ex- 
pression  for  you  to  use,  Mr  Beaton,"  s^id, 
Ainslie,  "'oppressing  a  Catholic  P  the  last 
time  I  heard  you  talking  on  this  subject, 
yoM  deiended  the  refusal  to  grant  more  free- 
dom to  Papists." 

*^  Still  the  argumenium  ad  homlnem,  Mr 
Ainslie,  it  seems  to  be  a  favourite  one  with 
you  to-day ;  but  you  will  excuse  me  if  I  do 
not  think  your  present  attempt  altogether 
fortunate." 

**  You  said  that  the  Roman  Catholics  had 
as  much  liberty  at  present  as  you  wouli 
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consent  to  grant  them ;  that  it  was  right  to 
prevent  their  eligibility  to  offices  of  trust." 

**  So  long  as  we  are  to- have  an  establish- 
ed religion,"  answered  Beaton,  **  it  must  be 
guarded,  especially  against  a  religion  which 
puts  in  counter  claims,  (and  those  of  more 
ancient  date,)  to  a  share  of  the  temporali- 
ties— to^  sk  share— no,  by:  Heaven,  to  the 
whole  !  Allow  me  to  explain  :  It  has  been 
my  fate  to  be  often  grieviously  misunder- 
stood, particularly  on  political  subjects,  but 
it  is  what  all  must  submit  to  who  presume 
to  think  for  themselves,  and  who,  unattach- 
ed to  any  party,  dare  freely  speak  their 
opinions,  without  having  first  to  consider 
whether  they  do  of  do  not  coincide  with 
the  principles  of  the  patrons  to  whom  they 
are  looking  up  for  preferment,  or  with 
those  of  the  friends  with  whom  they  have 
been  accustomed  to  act.'* 

**  On  the  subject  of  the  Roman  Catholics 
I  differ  widely  from  a  number  of  men  whorn.; 
I;  respect,  and  with  whom  it  is  my  happiness 
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to  agree  in  many  great  and  leading  politi 
cal  questions ;  and  yet  my  conviction  does 
not  arise  from  the  strength  of  the  argument 
used  by  the  party  with  whom  the  decision 
of  my  mind  coincides,  at  l^ast  I  have  never 
heard  the  arguments  which  have  convinced 
me,  stated  by  them.  I  must  therefore  beg, 
Ainslie,  that  you  would  give  me  attention 
for  a  few  minutes,  that  we  may  not  again 
be  under  the  necessity  of  going  over  the 
same  ground," 

"  Religion  I  conceive  to  be  a  subject  en- 
tirely between  a  man  and  his  Maker — a 
subject  that  admits  of  no  third  party ;  it  is 
the  willing  homage  of  the  creature  to  the 
Creator,  essentially  distinct  from  any  forced 
obedience  to  a  prescribed  form,  of  which  his 
fellow-creatures  are  the  judges.  Whoever 
therefore,  would  wish  to  gain  my  acquies- 
cence to  the  articles  of  his  creed,  must  con- 
vince my  judgment  that  they  are  right; 
and  whoever,  before  convincing  my  judg- 
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ment,  would  insist  upon  my  subscribing  to 
liis  dicta,  or  to  the    dicta  of  any  man  or 
body  of  men,  must  alter  the  constitution  of 
my  mind,  before  I  allow  him  to  be  keep- 
er of  my  conscience.     Yet  such  is  the  first 
article  in  the  creed  of  the  Roman   Catho- 
lics— You  must  believe  what  the  church  as- 
serts :  the  dictum  of  a  general  council  is  in- 
falhble ;  it  admits  of  no  reasoning,  of  no  in- 
vestigation, of  no  reconsideration,  and  of  no 
reply ;  should  you  be  staggered  by  its  absur- 
dity, should  you  hesitate  at  assenting  to   a 
complication  of  iiiconsistencies- — credo  qidtt 
impos&Vnhi  the  devGiU  exclamation  of  one 
of  its  high  saints,  stops  all  further  inquiry. 
A  religion  which  can  brook  no  queries — a 
system  which  shuns  all  discussion,  evidently 
betrays   to  my   mind  a  consciousness  of  its 
v/eakriess,   which   renders  it  a  task  almost 
superfluous  to  drag  it  into  light,  and  exhibit 
its  imbecility.      As  a  system  of  divinity,  I 
therefore  discard  it ;  and  as  such.  Popery 
should  be   safe  from  any  attack  of  mine, 
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were  it^  injfhience  confined  entirely  to  the 
concerns  of  the  other  world,  and  its  preten- 
sions lipited  solely  to  spiritualities.     How- 
ever- interesting   the  inquiry   might  be  to 
thos^^who  wer^  se^pciiing  after-  ti^  surest^ 
road  to  Heaven,  it  would  never  enter  into 
my,  mind,  that^^^z^/"  wa§  a-proper  subject 
for  legislation.     But  when  I  see  a  political v- 
purpose  essentially  connected  with  a^  rel i- 
giQUS-creed;  and  when  I  see  that  wherever 
this  cr^ed  exists  as  the  religion  of  the  state^> 
slavery  is  the  portion  of  the  people  ;— -when  ^ 
I^see  a  debasement  of  every  noble  faculty 
necessarily^ensue,  and  superstition  exulting 
in  the  universal  prostration  of  mind  that- 
naturally  follows,  the  fetteringv.oJ:  all  free 
inquiry  ;— I  then  find,  if  I  wish   to  preserve 
my  ciyil  rights,   I  must  resist  religious  en- 
thralment;;  I,  must  not  allow  those  to  have 
power  ii>;  tfee^  state,  who  would  u^urp  the 
prerogative  of  the  Deity,  and  say  to  the  in- 
quirer after  trutli,,,*  hitherto  shalt  thou  come, 
and  no  farther.'     Mental  despotism   is  the 
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genius  and  spirit  of  Popery,  and   whoever 
maintains  more  liberal  opin ions,   renounces. 
Roman  Catholicism,  and  should,  in  justice 
to  himself,  renounce   the  name;  for,  while 
he  retains  the  nauie,  I  am  bound  to  believe 
he  retains  the  creed.    And,  as  I  do  not'  wish- 
to  fetter  myself,.  I  cannot  consent  that: any 
Catholic  shall  evei:  have  power^^—shall  ever 
regain  a  share  of  what,  they  so  cruelly  and 
wantonly  abused.     That  the  genius  and  spi- 
rit of  Catholicism  is  what  1  affirm,  and  that 
it  admits  not  of  ameJioration-  or  of  cure,  is 
capable  of  proof  amounting  to   demonstra- 
tion.    Where  originated  that   mental  slave- 
ry of  the  laity. — all  those  Gircumstances  of 
horror,  whidi  m-ay  be  read  in  characters  of; 
blood  in  every  page  of  the  history   of  that 
haughty  hiererarchy*  from  its  earliest  record: 
to  this  present  moment  ?- was  -  it  not  from , 
the  power  of  the-  priests  :: and;  it  is  in  the 
n^ure  and  the  existence  of  that  power  th^t 
I  see  danger,     Tb.  grasp-  at  power  is  inse^ 
|)arable  from  the  very  existence  of-  the  or^ 
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der.  Now  I  maintain,  that  whoever  ac- 
knowledges and  supports  the  legitimacy  of 
Roman  Catholic  clerical  power,  renders  him- 
self unfit  for  holding  a  civil  office  of  trust 
in  any  Protestant  state ;  and  those  who  vo- 
luntarily submit  to  their  rule,  lose,  deserv? 
edly  lose,  wjiat  they  were  unworthy  of  en- 
joying— every  honourable  distinction.  The 
whole  population  sinks  into  one  degrade^ 
mass  of  servile  miscreants—^ 

"  Slaves  I  nay,  tbe  very  bonSsmen  of  slaves." 

The  reign  of  Eunuchs  has  always  been 
th^  last  stage  of  political  debasement. 
The  mutilated  wretches  who  have  been 
rendered,  by  the  crimes  of  others,  incapa^ 
ble  of  entering  into  the  endearing  rela- 
tionships of  husband  and  father,  seek,  ia 
tlie  wanton  exercise  of  power,  or  in  the 
useless  accumulation  of  wealth,  to  con- 
sole themselves  for  being  ciU  off  from  soci- 
a^y  ;  and,  denied  the  sweets  of  conjugal  and 
paternal  affection  ;  all  their  desires  shripk 
in  like  their  skins,  and  centre  in  themselves. 
It  is  for  this  reason  that  despots  surround 
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themselves  with  them,  because  they  imagine 
that,  being  separated  from  the  rest  of  man- 
kind— having  no  family  to  aggrandise — no 
honours  but  what  are  personal — no  riches,  or 
estates,  or  offices,  whicb  can  become  heredi- 
tary-^they  can  have  no  interest  to  support  se- 
parate from  that  of  their  master's,  with  whose 
'splendour  they  are'  taught  to  identify  their 
own.     Now   what  are   the  whole  body  of 
Roman  Catholic  Clergy,  Bishops,  Priests, 
and  Monks,  but  an  united  band  of  men,  se- 
parated from  the  tender  feelings  and  softer 
affections  of  social  life,  who   have  furmally 
and  solemnly  relinquished  the  ties  of  con- 
sanguinity and  the  bonds  of  relationship  be- 
fore the  altar  of  their  God  ; — Eunuchs  who 
Jiave  vowed  themselves  Eunuchs.      While 
such  a  body  exists,  and  the  laity  own  their 
authority  supreme  over  their  coasciences, 
so  long  shall  I  j-efuse  my    assent    to   tliat 
laity  having  access  to  the  highest  offices  of 
state.     A  Protestant  king  must   never  be 
allowed  a  Popish  chancellor  ;  and  till  that 
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be  the  case,  the  Catholics-.  wiU  never  be 
satisfied.     They  have  complete  toleration—^ 
there  tbey  should  rest." 

"  I  cannot  endure,"  said  Martin,  "  the 
word  toleration,  when  applied.,  to  religious 
or  political  opinions  ; ,  it  carries  tc  my  ears 
the  assumption  of  an  authority^  over  the 
iRin,d  which;  no  man  has  a  right  to  ;  they ^ 
ought  to  be  free  and  unshackled  as  air. 
Tolerate  !  why,  every  attempt  to  b hid  them 
in  any  shape  by  laws,  by  paies,  peiialties, 
©r  exclusions,  is  sacrilege  against  the  di- 
vinity of  reasoB^-iS' essentially  persecution, 
Ihy  whatever  name  it  may  be  disguised.. 
It  is  absurd  to»^  limit  the  accusation  to  the 
Roman  Catholics.  In  ..every,  country  where 
tfiere  is  a  privileged  religion,  where  the  pro- 
fession of  a  partieular  creed  is  necessary  to 
^  political  cliaraeter,  there  man  is  denied 
bis  birth.right ;  there.  Be.:  ceases  to  be  free. 
I  maintain  that^AjLu religious  establishments 
are  impropcFj  are  tyrannical  usurpations !" 
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**  We  were  not  talking  of  the  propriety 
of  religious  establishmeiits,"  replied  Mr 
Beaton. 

Mr  Ainslie  was  sileat— and  the  party 
broke  up. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 


The  mournful  privilege  is  mine,  to  share  in  every  pang 
Tiie  wretched  feel ;  to  sooth  the  sad  of  heart 

Mallet. 


Mr  Hay,  after  many  struggles  with  him- 
self, found  it  necessary  to  communicate  with 
Mrs  Comyns  on  the  subject  of  Miss  Stew- 
art's return  to  Bowerbank.  Mrs  Comyns 
had  long  felt  equally  anxious  to  communi- 
cate with  him  on  the  same  subject.  When 
Mr  Hay  opened  the  business  hesitatingly 
to  her,  she,  with  her  usual  alacrity  in  doing 
good,  prevented  him  the  trouble  of  going 
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into  any  detail  of  the  immediate  cause, 
which,  being  of  a  domestic  nature,  she  knew 
was  too  delicace  to  be  dwelt  upon  ;  but  she 
heard  him  patiently  when  he  entered  a  lit- 
tle upon  Miss  Stewart's  history,  and  as  he 
went  along,  she  began  to  feel  a  keener  in- 
terest than  ever  in  her  fate.  She  agreed 
perfectly  as  to  the  impossibility  of  her  ever 
returning  with  propriety  or  comfort  to  Ha- 
hill ;  but  she  could  remain  at  Bowerbank 
till  a  better  place  could  be  found ;  "  and  if 
she  do  not  tire  of  it  till  I  tire  of  her,  I  hard- 
ly think,"  added  Mrs  Comyns,  *'  you  need 
be  in  a  hurry  looking  for  any  other." 

Mr  Hay  then  informed  her,  that  all  Miss 
Stewart's  prospects  of  recovering  her  pater- 
naTl  property  in  this  country  had  been  at 
best  but  slender,  but  he  was  afraid  were 
now  almost  hopeless ;  and  her  mother,  by 
whose  desire  she  bad  come  to  Scotland, 
lay  dangerously  ill  in  London,  and  he 
was  afraid  she  would,  if  in  life,  hardly  be 
able  to  give,  such  instructions  as  would  ena- 
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ble  them  to  procure  the  proper  papers  ne- 
cessary even  for  establishing  the  legitimacy 
of  her  daughter.  He  had  consulted  Mr 
Beaton  upon  the  subject,  who,  at  his  desire, 
had;  made  several  inquiries  in  Edinburgh, 
and,  though  not  very  sanguine,  he  did  not; 
despair  of  success  ;  but  these  writings  were 
essentially  necessary.  They  both  agreed, 
however,  that  it  was  the  only  thing  which 
could  be  done  m  the  case,  for  her  to  come 
to  Bowerbank,  and  hope  the  best.. 

When  Mi-  Hay  had  taken  his  departure, 
which  was  shortly  after,  Mrs  Comyns  could 
UPt  help,  sitting  do^n  and  musing  on  the 
destitute  situation  of  one  so  lovely  and  ac- 
compUshed- — a  stranger  in  a  strange  land— - 
almost  deserted,  by  tho^e  whose  duty  it  was 
to  watch  over  and  protect  her ;  and  thrown 
as  it. were  by  chance,  a  casual  dependant 
upon  one  comparatively  a  stranger.  Slie 
was  indulging  these  refieetions,  when  Robert, 
who  had  been  busy  doing  something  or  no- 
thing in  the  roprn,  interrupted  her  with—' 
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«  I'm  thinkin',  Mem,  it's  lang  till  that  Miss 
Stewart  come  back ;  she's  a  real  fine  cre^ 
ture." 

"  I  daresay  you're  in  love  with  her  your^ 
self,  Roby,"  answered  his  mistress,  smiling  ; 
"  but  what  put  that  in  your  head  ju&t 
now  ?" 

"  Oh,  Idinna  w.eel  ken  ;:I  was  just  think- 
in'  about  it  whan  I  saw  Mr  Hay  come  in,, 
an' wonderin'  if  his  Madam,  was  in  ony  bet- 
ter a,  trim  yet, — ^or  what  yon  great  muckle 
senseless  hash  o'  a  son  thinks  o'  himseF 
now.  I  could  hae  gi'en  him  a  clink  yon 
d^y  at  the  launch  wi'  great  good  wijl,. 
if  it  hadna  been  mair  for  ae  thing  than 
anither." 

**  Yqujc  fighting  days,  should  be  like  your 
love  days,  rather  cooler  than  they  were, 
Roby." 

"  So  they  are  too ;  yet  I  dinna  like  to  see 
a  bonny  young  creature  ill  used,  but  what 
I  wad  like  to  right  her  if  I  could," 
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"  Well,  Roby,  we'll  perhaps  get  her  for  a 
lodger  again,  if  we  promise  to  use  her  well. 
But  I  think  I  hear  a  carriage  coming ;  run 
and  see  who  it  is." 

She  had  hardly  spoken  when  a  carriage 
drove  up  to  the  door,  and  in  a  few  mi- 
nutes both  Colonel  Muiravon  and  Miss 
Bruce  were  in  the  room.  "  You  see  Mrs 
Comyns,"  said  the  Colonel  as  he  led  in 
Miss  Bruce,  "  I  have  brought  back  my 
charge  safe." 

*\  So  I  perceive,"  answered  Mrs  Comyns, 
"  can  she  say  the  same  on  her  part — all 
heart  whole  ?" 

•'  Oh  I  daresay  I  can,"  replied  Miss 
Bruce  sharply  ;  "  ladies  now  a-days  are  no 
such  killing  creatures  as— 

"  In  my  days — my  dear,  you  meant." 

"  Even  ^so.  But  pray  tell  me  how  is 
Miss  Stewart  ?  I  thought  she  would  have 
been  restored  to  you  before  now." 

,**  No,  she  is  still  at  Edinmouth,  where 
your  brother  is  with  part  of  his  regiment* 
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We  shall  go  down,  some  of  these  days,  and 
see  him,  and  all  the  good  folks  there." 

**  I  rather  suppose"  said  Miss  Bruce, 
"  that  he  is  in  Edinburgh  by  this  time ;  for 
my  father  came  very  unexpectedly  to  town, 
and,  with  his  wonted  discrimination,  he 
sent  me  awai/  by  express,  and  has  sent  for 
him  by  express,  I  suppose.  Jf  Colonel  Muira- 
von  had  not  been  coming  this  way,  by  great 
good  fortune,  I  must  have  absolutely  come 
alone." 

-*'  I  certainly  feel  much  indebted  to  Colonel 
Muiraven,"  said  Mrs  Comyns ;  *'  but  1 
hope  he  was  not  the  only  inducement." 

**  No,  no,  no,  I  didn't  mean  that — I  had 
written  my  father,  that  I  had  promised  you 
a  visit  before  I  went  to  spend  my  winter  in 
the  Highlands ;  and  he  found  Colonel 
Muiravon  had  arrived,  and  was  on  the  point 
of  setting  out  for  England,  to  join  his  regi- 
ment, he  mentioned  my  intention  of  going 
to  Bowerbank,  and  the  Colonel  pressed  his 
services,  and  I  accepted  them- — and   I  amr 
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here   perhaps   eight  days    sooner    than    I 
otherwise  would  have  been." 

**  Well,  1  ^m  glad  at  any  rate,  to  see  you 
here,  and  your  Colonel."  But  the  Colonel 
could  only  remain  a  few  hours  with  them ; 
when  takiug  an  affectionate  leave  of  Miss 
Bruce  and  Mrs  Comyns,  and  begging  to 
be  remembered  to  Captain  Bruce,  he  set 
out  to  put  himself  at  the  head  of  his  regi- 
ment, now  ordered  abroad.  After  he  had 
left  them,  Mrs  Comyns  and  Miss  Bruce, 
found  themselves  again  left  alone  together, 
the  conversation  turned,  as  formerly,  to  the 
days  which  were  gone  ;  and  to  this  was  add- 
ed ^a  new  topic — the  situation  of  Miss  Stew- 
aft,  who  had  now  become  doubly  dear  to 
Mrs  Comyns,  on  account  of  her  misfortunes. 
But  these  were  still  further  increased  by  the 
circumstance  of  her  mother's  death,  which 
Mr  Hay  received  intelligence  of  a  few  days 
after  he  had  been  at  Bowerbank ;  and  re- 
quested Mrs  Comyns  to  communicate  to 
Miss   Stewart,  but  ks  we  do  uot  mean   to 
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anticipate,  we  shaH  bring  up  the  incidents 
which  took  place  at  Edinmouth,  in  the 
meantime. 
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